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An  Australasian  Literary  and  Artistic  Annual. 


Now  in  Preparation. 


An  Australasian    Literary   and    Artistic    Annual     on   a    scale 

not    previously    attempted    in    Australia.      The   birtli    of    the 

Commonwealth   is   a  fitting    starting  point   for  a   new  publication 

which,  in  a  litciary  and  artistic  sense,  shall  be  representative  of  it.     To  fitly  carry  out  this  project  no 

expense  is  being  spared.     The  publication  will  be  demy  quarto  size  on  art  paper,  contributed  to  by 

our  best  writers,  and  lavishly  adorned  with  illustrations  by  our  best  artists. 

To  this  end,  the  most  popular  pens  and  pencils  in  the  Commonwealth  have  been  engaged,  and  the 
best  work  yet  produced  in  Australia  will  be  put  into  the  reproduction  of  the  pictures  and 
sketches. 

While  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  literary  and  artistic  excellence,  and  of  typography  and  printing  (for  the  latter  Messrs. 


"And  be'd  In;  ^neat  mornin:j  Ii:,'ht 
a  hiimpiu'  of  his  di-uin." 

— LaiPSCftl. 


made    to    ensure    the    popular    and    attractive    character    of  the 


John    Sands    will    be    responsible),    every    effort    will    be 
Annual. 

"  The  Commonwealth  '  will  be    published  in   October,   a  time  which  will  permit  of   its   being  read 
by   piuchasers  and    then  forwardcl    to    absent  friends.     Its    contents  will    be    thoroughly   Australasian    in 

chai'aoter,  and  true   to  our  national   life. 

Somt  of  the  eontributors  to  "Cb(  Commonwealth  "  are : 

J.  A.  Barrt  Will  Ouii.vik 

Waltek  Jeffery  J.  H.  il.  Abbott 

Ethel  Turner  "Steele  Rudd  " 

"B.vxjo"'  Patersos  RoDERic  QriNs 

Walter  R.  Harper  Arthur  H.  Adabis 

E.  S.  Sobensos  a.  O.  Stephens  ("B««e/in")  L.  R.  Maclkod 

Frank  Wilkinson  (War Correspondent  "Daily  Telegraph,"),  Etc.,  Etc. 
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S.  Valda 
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G.  Lambert 
Fred.  Leist 


Tom  Roberts 
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A.  Collingridge 
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A  feature  of  the  publication  is  a  CopyriRht  Song,  written  expressly  for  tlie  Annual  by  Sydney  Hobcn,  "  Bbils  awso  Macquarik  " 
words  by  Will  Ogilvie  ;  a  tuneful  melody,  bound  to  become  popular.  ' 
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An  Anglo=Saxon  Hero. 

TiiK  .sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Pre.sident  MeKiii 
ley  must  have  struck  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  lieait 
of  every  ri,i,'ht-iiiinded  man  and  woman  in  every  pait 
cf  the  eivilized  world  :  for  he  had  a.s.suredly  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  world's  heroes  who  had 
fouj,'ht  his  way  from  a  humble  walk  of  life,  upwards, 
to  that  plane  of  eminence  on  which  only  sovereigns 
and  rulers  of  great  nations  a«-e  permitted  to  stand  : 
and,  when  he  had  reached  that  lofty  position,  at  tiie 
\.rv  apex  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world, 
lie  proved  himself  to  be-in  time  of  peace  a.s  well  as 
in  time  of  war— as  stable  in  character,  jis  steady  in 
purpose,  and  a.s  simple  and  natural  in  conduct,  as  llw 
very  greatest  of  tlie  great  men  who  had  preceded  him  iu 
ills  exalted  office.  He  had  been  a  soldier,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  politician  ;  and  in  each  and  all  of  those  walks 
of  life  he  had  teen  a  man  :  winning  the  respect  of 
.xcryone  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  citizen  who  was 
i-ver  conscious  of  having  duties  to  perform,  the  good 
ertects  of  wliich  extenrled  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
(Avn  immediate  personal  advantage  ;  and  he  straight- 
way performed  those  duties— quietly,  unostentatiously, 
and  without  parade  of  any  kind.  Though  he  has  died, 
he  leaves  behind  him  the  memory  of  an  inspiring 
personality.  Every  American  should  feci  proud  of 
his  countryman  and  of  the  Constitution  which  pro 
liuced  such  a  President  ;  and  every  Anglo-Saxon 
should  feel  eiiually  proud  that  he  belongs  to  the  same 
race  which  has  produced  such  a  hero 


Anarchist  Aspirations. 


()NB  of  the  most  jierplexing  questions  suggested  to  the 
thinking  mind,  by  the  fiendish  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  L'nited  States,  is  that  in  regard  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  ruffian  who  committed  it.  That  he  was 
endeavouring  to  do  what  hundreds  of  others  of  the  same 
wild  way  of  thinking  though  without  the  courage  to  act 
—believe  to  be  in  the  interests  of  humanity  there  can  be 
no  doubt  :  but  what  these  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
revolutionists  expect  to  bring  about  as  the  outcome 
of  .such  a  brutal  policy  it  is  hard  -  indeed,  it  is  impossible—  to 
say.  The  Nihilist  outrages,  though  impossible  to  justify, 
are  not  impossible  to  account  for  ;  since,  in  Russia,  there 
still  exists,  though  gradually  undergoing  modification,  a 
highly  despotic  goveriiiiient,  for  which  the  restless  and  dis- 
contented reformer  desires  t<i  substitute  popular  govern- 
ment ;  but,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  the  United  SUtes 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  popular  aspiration — "govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people"  as  the 
turgi<l  hustings  phrase  goes.  The  President  is  the  living 
symbol  of  the  people  :  the  one  man  who,  by  a  process  of 
electoral  winnowing,  has  been  chosen  out  of  seventy  millions, 
iind  held  aloft  as  the  national  emblem  of  themselves  and 
their  rights.  To  assassinate  a  President  is  in  effect  to 
destroy  that  living  symbol  :  it  is,  in  a  sense,  national 
suicide. 

.\narchv,  literally,  means  "  no  government  '  :  and  that 
is,  in  short,  what  tho.se  w  ho  profess  it  seem  to  desire.  That  is, 
in  fact,  the  explanation  offered  by  this  individual  assassin  ; 
but  then  the  very  attempt  to  kill  amounts  to  a  claim  to 
govern — according  to  the  most  despotic  of  methods  :  so  that 
those  who  commit  or  connive  at  such  an  act  .stultify 
their  own  principles  by  their  own  actions.     What  can  have 
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been  expected  to  follow  the  deiitli  of  the  President  '.  Anotlirr 
of  the  seventy  millions  has  imnu'diately  and  automat i- 
cally  filled  his  place  just  as  mechanically  as  a  hive  of 
bees  selects  anothei-  queen  in  case  of  deatli-and  the 
stupendous  national  organism  will  go  on  as  before,  leaving 
nothing  l)iit  a  record— disgraceful  to  human  nature  -to 
niaik  the  hlooilv  blot  in  modern  human  history. 

The  moi-e  one  reflects  upon  this  and  similar  outrages, 
and  endeavours  to  conjecture  the  suppo.sed  justification 
which  their  authors  can  find  in  their  own  disordered  minds, 
the  more  oni-  is  puzzled.  The  bare  principle  of  the  "  equality 
of  man,''  wliich  is  the  Iwttom  stone  of  the  most  extreme  of 
theoretical  edifices,  connotes  that  each  individual  has 
•'riglits,"  and,  above  al',  the  right  of  personal  security  _;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  is  no 
reason,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  at  the  bael^  of 
such  an  outrage,  and  that  its  committal  is  the  result  of  a 
form  of  mental  derangement. 

The  world  swarms  with  men  and  women  who  regard 
life  as  a  mere  scramble  for  wealth,  and  who,  finding  that 
they  have  not  been  fortunate  in  the  "deal,"  desire  "to  upset 
the'  table  "  on  the  oflF-chance  of  a  fresh  one  ;  but  even  these 
types,  though  lopsided  in  mind,  are  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  laws  which  secure  a  citizen  from  per-sonal 
assault.  They  tven  become  reconciled  to  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property— when  they  have  secured  some  for  tiiem- 
selves  !  ^^^^^ 

Parliamentary  Ideals. 

We  all  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  what  Parliament  should 
be,  but  those  ideas  differ  widely,  according  to  the  varying 
conceptions  of  its  purpose  and  aims.  Some  serious  people 
regard  it  as  a  deliberative  assembly  of  men  whose  first 
object  is  to  discuss,  and  hear  others  discuss,  the  nature  and 
provisions  of  the  measures  submitted,  and  thus  to  ascertain 
by  an  exchange  of  thoughts  what  is  best  and  wisest  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  sought  to  be  goxerned.  If  this  be  a 
correct  \-ievv  of  the  functions  of  a  parliamentary  represen- 
tative, the  occupation  should  be  a  fairly  serious  one — not, 
of  course,  necessarily  funereal,  but  business-like  and  "  to 
tlie  point."  In  such  a  view  it  would,  too,  be  desirable  to 
impress  upon  the  outside  world  -  and  especially  upon  what 
is  now  known,  and  has  so  lately  been  referred  to  by  Lord 
Hopetoun,  as  "  the  man  in  the  street  " — tlie  idea  tliat  the 
institution  is  one  to  be  "  looked  up  to  "  ;  as  calling  for  sober 
kn<nvledge,  for  the  use  of  the  deliberative  faculties,  and  for 
a  clear  conception  of  the  wider  and  more  abiding  interests 
of  the  body-politic. 

There  should  not  be  any  real  call  for  the  humourist  in 
any  such  assembly,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  bent  on  quite 
other  aims,  and  desired  to  divert  attention  from  business, 
and  so  retard  its  progress.  Anything  in  the  nature  of 
horse-play  would  in  this  view  be  entirely  out  of  place,  etc., 
etc.  But,  of  course,  this  is  only  the  \aew  of  serious 
persons  ;  and  they  are  by  no  means  everybody. 

There  are  certain  members  of  the  press  who  have 
really  been  so  long  engaged  in  watching  the  proceedings 
of  this  and  similar  institutions  that  the_y  have  become 
weary  of  their  work,  and  sigh  for  some  diversion  ;  just  as 
a  schoolboy,  who  has  no  heart  in  his  Jjatin  grammar, 
welcomes  the  happening  of  a  fire  or  a  dogfight,  or  anv 
otiier  entirely  foreign  incident,  as  a  means  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  real  work  of  tlie  school-room  ;  and, 
though  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  freedom  of  e\'ery 
citizen  to  desire  and  welcome  such  a  perversion  of  purposes 
in  Parliament  itself,  the  case  becomes  different,  and  even 
more  serious,  when  such  a  view  of  things  is  widely  pro- 
mulgated through  one  of  the  "  largest  circulations "  of  a 
State,  for  the  amusement  of  thousands  of  newspaper 
readers,  in  some  cases  only  too  ready  to  turn  every  tiling 
into  fun.  Here  is  a  fair  example  of  what  we  refer  to  : — 
The  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the  Sydney  Daihj  Tekyraph 
recently  conmiented  upon  the  reappearance  of  I\[r.  Reid  in 
the  Federal  Parliament,  observing  that  things  liad  become 
more  lively,  more  diverting,  altogether  more  exciting  than 
before  ;  and  then  he  added  that  it  had  now  become  "  some- 
thing like  a  Parliament."  We  don't  quote  liis  exact  words, 
but  the  sense  or  non-sense  of  his  observations.     The  wisdoni 


of  them,  the  far-seeing  regard  for  the  welfare  and  true  use 
(if  the  parliamentary  institution,  as  expressed  by  this 
humourous  gentleman,  are  accurately  conveyed  by  our 
reference  to  his  sentiments.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Reid  has  entered  Parliament  with  any  such  aims  ; 
nor  do  we  believe  him  to  have  done  so  :  but,  at  all  events, 
he  will  have  to  introduce  .some  fun  into  the  proceedings  if 
he  is  going  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  this  journalistic 
laughing  philosopher. 

Political    Drift. 


It  was  a  truly  unfortunate  slip  for  Sir.  Barton  to  make,  in 
the  discussion  that  took  place  o\-er  the  order  of  business 
on  the  14th  August,  when  he  announced  that  "within  a 
week  the  tariff  would  be  considered  item  by  item."  Unfor- 
tunate in  two  senses  ;  because  it  showed  that  the  tariff  is 
not  to  be  an  advalorem  one  for  revenue  purposes  only — 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  "  item  by  item  " 
consideration  ;  and,  further,  because  it  sfiowed  that,  so  far, 
this  important  question,  upon  which  much  of  the  commerce 
of  a  country  as  widespread  as  Europe  is  depending,  had  not 
been  seriously  taken  in  hand,  thougli  the  Ministry  has  been 
in  existence  o\er  seven  months  ' 

The  following  is  a  proof  of  the  want  of  Ministerial 
business  capacity  :  —  Sir  Wm.  Lyne,  in  one  of  his  personal 
interviews  with  the  press,  says  :  "  I  recognise  that  the 
sooner  the  tariff  is  submitted  the  better  for  the  whole 
community,  because  it  checks  business  in  the  meantime." 
So  far  so  good.  Then  why  has  it  been  delayed  seven 
months  ?  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Commonwealth  Act 
allowed  two  years."  If  Sir  Wm  Lyne  knew  a  little  more 
of  commerce  and  its  ramifications,  he  would  be  aware  that 
so  long  as  the  mercantile  classes  knew  that  it  was  not  coming 
on  for  two  years,  it  would  not  be  so  serious  a  matter  ;  but 
when  it  is  announced  to  come  on  this  s''ssion,  and  the 
session  is  prolonged  over  nine  months,  trade  must  of 
necessity  be  paralyzed,  as  has  been  the  case.  The  presence 
of  one  oi-  two  mercantile  men,  such  as  Sir  Wm  JMcitillan 
and  Mr.  Dugald  Thomson,  in  the  Ministry,  would  throw  a 
whole  flood  of  light  on  the  leisurely  movements  of  this 
Cabinet  of  Premiers. 


Ministerial   Cheapness. 


The  power  of  the  press  is  a  trite  sul)ject,  but  it  has 
assumed  a  new  form  in  regard  to  Federal  Ministers.  Thei'e 
are  newspapers  and  newspapers  :  and  we  can  well  under- 
stand some  announcement  of  true  national  concern  being 
comnnmicated  by  a  Minister  of  State  to  any  of  the  more 
important  journals  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  in  which  case  it 
would  be  promulgated  in  a  form  and  spirit  becoming  its 
significance.  We  cannot,  however,  understand  the  growing 
practice  by  which  the  less  important  and  less  influential 
but  more  pushing  newspapers  of  the  several  capitals  of  the 
Conunonwealth  are  enabled  to  publish  direct  denials,  con- 
tradictions, protests,  and  otlier  forms  (jf  i>ersonal  communi- 
cation from  Federal  Ministers  of  State.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect  ;  and 
Sir  Wm.  Lyne  is  not  far  behind  him.  AVe  all  know  that  it 
is  a  proverbial  part  of  the  business  of  the  over- zealous  class  of 
pressman  to  occasionally  draw  upon  his  imagination  for  his 
facts  ;  so  that  we  fre(iuently  meet  with  statements  of  mere 
conjecture  put  into  confident  form  in  regard  to  men  and 
things  of  public  importance.  But  sureh'  it  is  not  wise  for 
our  Commonwealth  ]\Iinisters  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
"  drawn  "  into  per,sonal  contradictions  of  all  the  silly  state- 
ments that  are  made  from  time  to  time  concerning  themselves 
and  their  depai-tments.  The  inconvenience  is  obvious  ; 
and  here  is  an  instance  :  Mr.  Barton  was  "  currently 
reported  "  to  be  the  future  Chief  .Justice  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  at  a  later  date  to  be  the  future  High  Commissioner. 
He  was  telegrajihed  or  written  to  bv  the  editor  of  a  weekly, 
and  he  denied  that  there  was  an}' intention  of  his  becoming 
—  not  either,  but — the  High  Comnussioner  !  If  one  state- 
ment is  contradicted  all  niiist  be,  otherwise  they  gain 
currency  and  credence  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
"  uncontradicted. " 
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A  Comparison  of  their  Agricultural   Prospects. 
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Three  years  ajjo  Australian  iiilcicsl  ill  Sdutli  Afriiu  was 
pnncii)allyci>ii(iiu'(l  to  tliat  class  actively  ciigajji'd  in  mining 
vcntiues,  to  which,  pcrhaiis,  rni;,'ht  beaddeij  a  nunc  j;cncral 
.speculation  as  to  what  President  Kruger  and  Cecil  lihodcs 
intended  to  do  next.  To-i/,n\  tlianks  to  the  part  we  iiave 
played  in  the  present  campaign,  with  the  coiiseinient  and 
inevitable  spirit  of  unrest  tiiereby  awakene<l  in  the 
breasts  of  many  of  our  best  and  most  vigorous  voung 
mi  II,  and  slid  further  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  steadily 
swamping  the  demand  in  the  labour  market  of  e\ery  State, 
the   eyes  of    our   rising   manhood   are  fixing  themscKcs  on 


in  the  case  of  surveyors,  whether  ininiiig  or  otherwise, 
dentists,  and  engineers;  while  all  skilled  mining  labour 
will  be  in  mure  or  less  demand,  in  proportion  to  the 
rcalisalimi  or  failure  of  the  hopes  entertaineil  as  to  the 
milling  future  of  tlu'  Republics  and  Rhodesia.  lUit  it 
sliiiiild  be  clearly  understood  that  all  this  must  ha]ipen, 
if  it  hapjien  at  all,  after  resistance  has  actually  ceased, 
and  not  to  any  great  extent  before. 

But  in  none  of  the  above  instances  can  the  result,  if  ii 
f.iilure,  be  as  fraught  with  serious  con.seiiuelices  as  to  the 
farmer  who   breaks  up  a   hmne  and,  so  burning   his   boats, 


Rhodesia  and  the  practically  coiuiuered  Republics,   as   the      ventures  his  ail  in  South  Africa.      In  the  case  of  the  others, 


promised  lands  alike  of    adventure  and   swiftly   ami    easily 
won  social  and  coniniercial  betterment. 

Did  Thcmestlj'think  that  theseniost  reasonable'  and  coni- 
iiieuilable  aspii'ations  would  toany  general  extent  be  realized 
by  immigration   to  South  Africa,  I   would    not    write    one 


they  certainly  u.se  their  brain  or  mu.sele  in  vain,  but  they 
do  not  nece.ssarily  lose  them,  and  .so  can  bring  back  their 
"stock  in  trade"  and  start  again.  The  farmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  sacrifices  the  result  of  years  of  hard  work,  and 
probably   finds   himself   sti-.inded   amongst   strangers,    at  a 


word  to  damp  the  ardour  which   has  gi\en  them  birth  ;  but      time  when   his  family    responsibilities    have    increased    in 
having  seen  the  country,  and  so   compared   its   advantages      inver.se  ratio  to  his  physical  powers. 


with  my  own,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  intending  set- 
tlers that  the  old  adage,  '•  Far  hills  aie  greenesl."  Mp)ilies 
with  peculiar  force  to  South  Africa. 

To  the  rich  man  T  have  nothing  to  sa\'  ;  for  liy  reason 
of  his  I'iches  he  is  in  a  position  to  .see  and  judge  for  hin- 
self,  returning,  if  not  satisfied,  at  least  better  oil'  for   the 


This  lieing  so,  it  is  to  intending  settlers  of  this  class 
that  1  specially  wish  to  put  the  case  for  and  against  farm- 
ing; in  South  Africa. 

To  say  that  South  Africa  is  in  any  sense  without  a 
future  wouki  be  as  absurd  as  to  paint  its  po.ssibilities  in 
the  glowing  words  of  some  of  its  interested  and,  .so,  not  too 


experience  gained.      But  even  in  his  case  (save,  pei  liap.s,  as  reliable  admirers.      It  has,   as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  brilliant 

regards  mining)  I  doubt  if  be  will  not  find  money  will  make  and  immediate  future,  in  the  sen.se  that  an  unprecedented 

money  quite  as  fast,  and  certainly  under  much  more  pleasant  mining   boom    must   iiievitablv   follow   on   the  close  of  the 

social  conditions,  in  Australia  than  on  the  veldt.  war.      How  long  this  boom   may  last,  or   bow   suddenly   it 

To  the  unskilled  labourer,  I  unhesitatingly  say  :  don't  niay  burst,  depends  largely  on  the  honesty  of  the  few,  and 

go  1       It    is   true  that    wages  ar.i  higher  than  in  Australia,  the  credibility  of  the  many.      But,   be   that  as  it  may,  the 

but   so,  out  of   all   proportion,  is  the  cost  of   living  ;  and  continuance    of    the    boom    can    alone    provide    the    local 

further,  when  the  European  conies  into  actual  competition  market    in   many   proposed  farming  centres.       I   say   local 

with    the   black   man,  as   he  inevitably  must  (in  a  country  market,  as  in  view  of  the  fact  that  branch  lines  are  practi- 


where  the  native  races  are  not  dying  out),  the  "poor 
white  "  is  the  result.  That  black  labour,  thanks  both  to 
its  want  of  stamina,  and   to  the  fact    that   the  Kaffir  fre- 


cally  non-existent,  the  i|uestion  of  a  foreign  market  may 
for  the  present  be  put  aside.  This  being  so,  the 
intending  .settler  has  to  face  the  ri.sk  of  expending  his  not 


(juently  works  two  days  and  then  ab.sent-s  himself  for  three  too  large  capital  on  the  chanic  of  the  pcniianency  or  other- 

or  four,  is  most  unsatisfactory,  particularly  on  the  wliarves,  wise  of  a  gold  field. 

is  not  open  to  argument  :  aiKJ  that  many  employers  would  But  while  in  the  Transvaal  there  is  a  strong  proba- 

cladly  exchange  it  for  white,  in  the  ea.se  of  wharf  laboui',  is  bility  of  successful  mining,  with  its  con.sec[uent  increa.se  of 

also  undeniable  ;  but  at  best  this  is   only  a  small   opening,  of  consumers,  I  fail  to  see  lio»-  a  similar  consummation  can 

surrounded     bv     numerous    disadvantages,     the     oost     of  be  lioped  for  in  Rhodesia.      For  years  this  country  has  been 

livinw    being    not    the    least,    while    the    climatic    condi-  spoken  of  as  a  very  El  Dorado,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 

tions    are    far    from    favourable    to    heavy    work    on    the  fissunie  that  the  Chartered  Company  in  their  own  interests 

part  of  F'uropeans.     To   cjuote  a   great  South   African  : —  ba\e  used  e\ery  eflbrt  to  disclose  its  hidden  riches.      There 

"  From  a  labour  .standpoint,  it  is  a   black   man's  country,  Kruger  has   had  no  iiower  to  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 

and  every  white  man  aspires  to  be  master,  if  only  over  one  and  no  further  "  ;  and  still  todaj',  though  rloubtles.s  there 

Kaffir."     The  man  I  quote  regarded  this  a.s   if  not  wholly  are  rich  mines  in  Rhodesia,  all  eyes  turn  to  the  Transvaal, 

satisfactory,  at  least  inevitable;  and  if  he  be  right,   then  ami  there,  when   the    war  ends,   all  adventurous  feet  will 

Africa  has  noplace  for  white  labour  as  we  understand  it.  tramp  to — in  my  humble  opinion  -still  further  dejiopulate 

For  the  professional  man,   alwaj's  supposing  that   the  Rhodesia.     It  is  true  that  the  Company's  stringent  mining 

end  of  the  war  does  not  see  an  enormous  inrush  of  this  laws  are   calculated  to  keep  the  average  gold   discoverer 

class   wood  opportunities  should  not   be  wanting,  especially  reasonably  poor  ;  still  no  laws  will  stop  an  inroad  of  miners 
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if  there  is  gold  enough  to  tempt  them.  I  onlj  touch  on 
this  pha.se  of  tlie  (luestion,  as  strenuous  eiforts  have  been 
made,  botli  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  to  induce  my 
countrymen  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany. Tf  those  efforts  are  successful,  then  one  thing  alone 
can  save  our  settlers  from  becoming  at  best  the  bondsmen 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  and  that  is  a  general  and 
permanent  mining  revival  all  over  Rhodesia.  Of  this  I 
fail  to  see  any  practical  evidence,  and,  without  it,  the  finding 
of  local  markets  must  be  an  impossibility,  as  with  the 
exception  of  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury  (two — from  an  Austra- 
lian standpoint — third-rate  towns)  none  exist.  That  settlei's 
in  Rhodesia  must  depend  largely,  if  not  soleh',  on  a  local 
market,  is  self-evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  over  800 
miles  from  Salisbury  to  Mafeking  ;  and  then  the  journey  to 
the  sea  has  only  begun,  while  the  other  port  is  Beira, 
distant  .335  rniles  from  Salisbury,  but  reached  by  a  jirivnte 
railway,  owned  by  the  Cliartered  Company,  and  subject  to 
no  control  in  the  matter  of  freight 

That  there  are  good  agricultural  patches  in  Rhodesia 
I  admit ;  but,  as  proving  m}-  contention  with  reference  to 
want  of  market,  a  friend  of  mine  was  offered  a 
privately-owned  farm  near  the  township  of  Guelo  (one 
of  the  eyes  of  the  country)  on  almost  as  good 
terms  as  the  Company  were  offering  unimproved 
land  to  the  Contingent  I  commanded.  Nor  is  it  encourag- 
ing to  be  told,  as  I  was,  that  the  Boers  brought  into 
Rhodesia  by  Jlr.  Rhodes  and  helped  in  every  possible  way 
by  him  had  almost  all  either  given  up  their  farms  or  wished 
to  do  so.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  I  merely  quote 
what  a  Rhodesian  assured  me  was  fact.  How-ever,  if  true, 
it  means  that  no  Australian  would  willingly  remain  six 
months — for  a  Boer's  only  an.xiety  is  to  grow  sufficient  to 
feed  and  clothe  himself  aTid  family.  Jly  countrymen  have, 
I  am  glad  to  know,  an  ambition  which  rises  abo\e  mere 
existence. 

Apart  from  the  (|uestion  of  a  market,  the  man  who 
decides  to  make  a  home  in  "  Rhodesia "  has  to  face  the 
fact  that  (as  in  many  unsettled  countries)  both  man  and 
beast  are  subject  to  numerous  and  ever-recurring  diseases 
The  man  and  his  famih'  can  hardly  hope  to  escape 
malaiial  fever,  while  Rinderpest  not  so  long  ago  almost 
swept  the  whole  of  the  cattle  off  the  face  of  South  Africa. 
As  showing  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  Khanra,  the  cele- 
brated titular  King  of  Bechuanaland,  is  said  to  have  lost 
lost   90,000  out  ot"  100,000. 

To  helji  in  the  re-stocking  of  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Rhodes 
lately  purcliased  1000  cattle  in  Australia,  which  were 
landed  at  Beira,  but  unfortunately  600  died  from  redwater 
at  that  port.  Nothing  daunted,  be  prc>poses  to  land 
future  shipments  at  Capetown.  But  tlien  the  average 
farmer  is  not  a  Rhodes  !  Fowls  and  j)igs  also  suffer  from 
epidemics  :  while  horse  sickness,  a  disease  as  yet  not 
diagnosed,  carries  off  so  many  horses  that  I  saw  £120 
refused  foi-  a  pony  for  which  I  would  not  give  £20  ;  the 
reason  of  this  abnormal  \alue  being  that  he  was  salted,  i:e., 
had  recovered  from  horse  sickness  and  was  consequently 
imnmne.  Glanders  was  also  said  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
camp  at  Marrandella  when  we  were  there  ;  but  although  a 
number  of  my  best  horses  were  shot,  as  suffering  from  this 
disease,  T  have  my  doubts  as  to  its  real  existence. 

Another  real  ditticulty  that  must  be  faced  is  the 
utter  absence  of  useful  timber.  I'nlike  his  Australian 
prototype,  who  builds  his  home  and  fences  his  farm  from 
timber  cut  free  of  cost  within  its  own  boundaries,  the 
Rhodesian  settler  must  import  from  a  distance  every  bit  of 
timber  he  puts  into  his  buildings  and  every  stick  he  uses 
in  his  fences. 


How  his  children  are  to  be  educated  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  state  ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure  :  it  will  never  be 
done  so  cheaply  or  so  well  as  in  Australia. 

One  other  reason  occurs  to  me  why  at  least  a  married 
man  should  hesitate  before,  perhap.s,  literally  burying  his 
wife  and  family  in  Rhodesia  :  One  clause  in  the  proposed 
agreement  between  the  Chartered  Company  and  intending 
Australian  settlers  enforced  military  service  in  return 
for  certain  yearly  payments.  To  anyone  who  has  been  in 
Rhodesia  the  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  While  we  were 
passing  through,  the  natives  were  said  to  be  ripe  for  a 
rising,  and  a  part  of  our  force  was  detailed  to  overawe  one 
of  the  chiefs.  This  was  done  with  small  loss  on  either 
side  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  when  riding  past  monu- 
ments erected  to  -the  memory  of  whole  families  murdered  a 
few  years  back,  that  in  this  vast,  sparsely-populated  land 
the  same  scenes  may  be  re-enacted  at  any  time. 

That  much  of  Rhodesia  is  ideal  pastoral  laud  to  the 
eye  I  at  once  admit,  but  that  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  land  is  equal  to  oui-s  1  greatly  doubt.  Some  day, 
when  the  pioneers  have  stocked  and  lost,  and  stocked  again 
and  yet  again,  they  will  increase  its  carrying  capacity,  and 
probably  decrease  its  death  rate  for  man  and  beast,  and  by 
that  time  they  will  probably  have  died,  ruined  and  broken- 
hearted, as  is  the  manner  of  those  who  open  up  a  new  land. 

Then  Rhodesia  will  perchance  be  read}'  for  our  surplus 
population — that  is,  if  the  black  man  has  not  by  that  time 
pro\ed,  once  and  for  all,  that  Africa  is  his  own  particular 
country  ;  but  for  the  present,  I  trust  my  countrymen  will 
remember  that  England  is  congested  and  Australia  is  not, 
and  so  will  leave  Rhodesia  as  an  experimental  state  for  the 
yeomanry. 

The  Transvaal,  while  cursed  with  the  same  diseases  as 
Rhodesia,  and  suffering  like  it  from  the  same  disabilities 
as  regards  useful  timber,  shows,  in  most  of  the  valleys,  a 
fruitfulness  apt  to  blind  one  to  the  fact  that  they  are  but 
patches,  after  all,  surrounded  by  land  often  barren,  and 
never,  in  my  opinion,  as  good  as  our  best  grazing  and 
agricultural  country.  Down  all  the  best-known  valleys 
streams  flow,  and  it  is  in  such  places  that  the  Boers  have 
built  their  houses.  Very  pleasant  houses  many  of  them 
are,  surrounded  by  fruit  trees  of  various  sorts,  a  peculiarity 
of  these  being  that,  while  seldom  pruned,  they  still  appear 
to  grow  and  bear  well. 

Weeds  do  not  appear  to  trouble  the  farmer  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  only  noticeable  one  being  a  kind  of  burr  ; 
but  even  it,  I  understand,  is  easily  destroyed.  The  valleys 
I  have  seen  have  all  been  closely  settled,  and  every  farm 
irrigated  simply  and  effectively  by  gravitation.  This 
system  is  the  secret  of  their  successful  yields  ;  and,  indeed, 
I  doubt  if  satisfactory  crops  can  be  grown  in  the  Transvaal 
without  irrigation.  If  tliis  be  so,  I  fail  to  see  where  its 
future  as  a  great  agricultural  country  lies. 

I  suppose  that  Cronje's  valley,  or  at  least  the  twenty 
(20)  miles  of  it  lying  between  Ventersdorp  and  Hartee- 
beestee  Fontein  which  bears  this  name,  is  about  the  pick  of 
the  Transvaal.  There  mealies  have  been  grown,  and  said 
to  average  from  90  to  100  bu.sliels  per  acre,  while  an 
Australian  told  me  the  wheat  was  the  best  he  ever  saw, 
and  the  oranges  finer  than  any  we  can  grow.  In  this 
marvellous  valley  is  a  coal  mine  of  excellent  quality,  and  a 
gold  mine  on  which  is  erected  machinery  valued  at 
£2.3-3,000,  A  South  Coast  man,  in  describing  it  to  me, 
summed  up  the  soil  as  being  "almost  as  good  as  the  best 
of  Shoalhaven."  Here  General  Cronje  has  or  had  a 
splendid  farm  of  about  oOOO  acres. 

Scattered  through  the  Transvaal  are  other  valleys, 
such  as  that  of  Rustenburg,  not  onlv  rich  in  themselves, 
but  rendered  doubly  fruitful  by  irrigation  ;  but  I  fail  to  see 
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how  any  of  these  can  fall  to  tlio  lot  of  the  Australian  farnicr. 
Many  of  their  owners  surreiKicred  niontlis  agi),  ami  must  of 
the  remainder  liave  ore  tiiis  done  so.  Tli^^^  Hoers  who  are 
now  out  are  largely  those  who  have  nothinjj;  to  lose,  those 
who  liad  having  at  last  realised  llie  liopelessiieNs  of  a 
struggle  whose  inevitahle  end  meant  conliscalion. 

This  being  so,  1  take  it  that  when  peace  is  linallv 
declan^d,  the  original  owners,  and  in  many  eiuses  where 
they  are  dead,  their  wuves  or  sons,  will  l)e  reinstatrd  in 
their  farms.  Such  a  eour.se  appears  inc\  iliil)le,  as  heing  the 
cheapest  method  uf  disposing  of  the  ISoer.s,  who  must  be 
either  given  the  chance  to  suppoi-t  themselves,  or  else  be 
supported  by  the  British  taxpayer.  Doubtless  tlierc  will 
be  many  cases  of  absolute  confiscation  ;  but,  apart  from  the 
unlikelihood  of  an  outsider  getting  one  of  these  farms,  it,  to 
my  mind,  would  be  a  very  doubtful  blessing,  as  theoriginal 
holder  would  be  hardly  likely  to  leave  the  new  owner  in 
undi.sturbed  po.ssession  while  a  kopje  and  a  ritle  wei-c  at  all 
possible. 

A.ssuming  then  that  most  of  the  valiev  farms  will  not 
be  available,  tiie  new  settlers  must  take  to  the  veldt,  where 
irrigation  is  practically  impossible.  Then,  in  what  sense 
will  they  be  better  oft"  than  if  they  remained  in  Australia, 
even  if  forc(Hl  to  take  some  of  the  local  leavings. 

As  in  Ithodesia,  their  children  must  lose  educatioiially, 
no  matter  what  jiart  of  the  Transvaal  they  settle  in. 
While,  uidess  1  totally  mistake  the  black,  he  is  going  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  i.solated  farms  in  the  Transvaal,  whe?i  the 
troops  are  withdrawn. 

Tho  Boer  may  have  been  cruel  at  times,  but,  at  least, 
he  made  the  blaek  man  work  .ind  respect  Ins  master  ;  and 
this  1  do  know,  he  always  gave  the  Boer  in  return  Ix-tter 
information  than  he  gave  us  For  months  we  have  l)een 
spoiling  our  black  brother,  and  paying  him  four  times  the 
wage  of  Tommy,  and  in  the  days  to  come  he  will  show  his 
gratitude  by  making  it  impossible  for  Boer  or  Briton  alike 
to  leave  their  wives  and  children  unpr<itected. 

In  the  mining  centres  of  the  Transvaal  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  good  local  market  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
farm  produce,  but  both  the  outside  world  and  the  existent 
farmer  will  dispute  it  with  the  new  comer,  who,  even  if  he 
be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  eonfi.scated  farm,  will 
probably  have  to  rebuild  the  homestead,  and  will  certainly 
have  to  refenee,  as  our  columns  never  left  a  post  standing 
in  this  woodless  land. 

Sheep  seem  to  do  well  in  the  Trans\aal,  but,  so  far, 
small  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  breed  good 
stock.  In  fact,  the  flocks  of  tiie  Transva<al  are  sadly  in 
want  of  a  resurrection,  as,  at  present,  sheep  and  goats  are 
all  run  together.      Their  cattle  are  herded    duriii',' thc>  day. 


and  |M'nneil  in  stone  kraals  at  night.  To  my  mind  this 
.system  is  a  bad  one,  and  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  cattle 
will  be  healthier  in  South  .\frica  when  allowed  to  run  day 
and  night  in  paddocks  as  with  us.  But  here  again,  in 
many  parts  the  black  nuin"s  habits  will  render  such  a  course 
impossible.  Like  its  sister  colonv,  the  Drange  Kiver  Colony 
is  patchy  for  agriculture  and  fair  sheep  country,  while  the 
timber  is  HO  scarce  that  in  iiianv  places  slabs  of  stone  are 
use<i  as  posts.  Still,  strange  to  sav,  in  both  th(?  States  our 
;imn  trees  grow  splendidly,  and  I  have  seen  one,  said  to  be 
only  ten  \ears  old,  foin-tei'ii  ini'hes  throu',di  anil  thirty  fe<'t 
liii;h.  The  aiguments  against  the  Transvaal,  as  a  settle- 
ment for  .Vustralians,  aj)ply  ei|ually  to  the  Orange  Biver 
t'olonv,  and  largely  to  Cajje  Colon}'.  Natal,  callerl  the 
(J.irden  Colony,  I  have  never  seen,  and  so  with  regani  to 
its  possibilities  I  cannot  oft'er  an  opinion. 

Summed  up.  South  .Africa  is  the  laii<l  of  unsettled  ami 
e\(r  i-eciu  rinu  prolilems,  the  greatest  of  which  is  yet  to 
de\clop;  for  I  feel  certain  that  within  a  few  years  the 
black  (or,  to  speak  mori'  correctly,  th(^  brown)  problem  will 
overshadow  even  the  one  we  are  now  att<>mpting  to  solve. 
The  farmer  can  alone  hope  to  tiirive  amid  peaceful  sur- 
roundings and  under  settled  conditions  ;  for  neither  one  of- 
the  other  can  he  hope  for  in  South  Afiica.  So  my  advice 
to  him  is:  remain  in  a  land  where  the  only  ))roblem  to  be 
faceil  is  how  best  to  piomolc  the  peaceful  ileNclopinenl  of  an 
industrial  prosperity. 

To  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  loves 
ailventure  for  itself  alone  :  to  certain  inofessional  men, 
who  are  strong  and  willing  to  risk  he;illh  for  the 
chance  of  ciuiekly-won  independence:  and  peihaus  to 
a  few-  kei'ii  young  business  men  who  understand  how 
to  manage  general  stores,  and  don't  mind  i-oughing  it, 
I  say  :  try  your  fortune,  if  you  feel  like  having  a  gamble. 

To  the  f,-n-mei-,  my  advice  is  :  regard  S"outh  Africa  as  a 
maiket,  and  a  vast  majoi-ity  of  those  who  are  about  to  trj' 
their  fortunes  there  as  consumers,  and  so  stay  wliere  you 
ar(-  and  help  to  feed  them.  This  you  can  do,  be  you 
gi-a/.ier  or  agriculturalist,  if  you  only  wake  up  and  work 
your  land  to  the  fullest  advantage, alwaj-s  supposing  that  the 
Oovernment  sends  the  pi-oper  class  of  man  to  i-eiii-e.sent 
Australians  as  Commercial  Agent,  and  that  onlv  la-ime 
pastoral  and  agricultural  produce  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition is  placed  on  the  South  African  iii.irkcl. 

T  do  not  think  I  can  coiu-hule  with  a  stt-ongei-  at-gu- 
mcnl  in  favour  of  my  contentions  than  by  quotiirg  the 
reply  of  one  of  South  Africa's  leading  politi<-ians  in  answer 
to  a  ([uestion  of  mj-  own  as  to  the  farming  possibilities  in 
South  Africa.  He  said  :  "  Don't  be  afraid  ;  Au.stralia  can 
feeil  us  fir-  the  ire\t    I  went  v  vear-s  if   she  likes." 


*' Australasian    Indebtedness. 
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By  R.   L.  Nash,   Im.v.anci.m.  Eiiitor  ok  tiii- 

[Tlie  above  is  tlie  title  of  an  interesting  nnil  vaUialilc  lecture 
which  was  recently  delivered  bef.irc  the  Bankers"  Institute  of  New 
South  Wales.  We  have  been  permitted  to  suirnnaiise  tlie  coiitriliu- 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Nash  has  been  good  enough  to  approve  of  the 
sununary  as  a  fair  epitome  of  his  deliverance.  Mr.  Nash  has  in  his 
own  State— and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  States-a«miied  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  leading  authority  upon  (piestions  of 
national  finance,  so  tliat  we  feel  convinced  that  our  readers  will 
appreciate  our  effort  to  secure  for-  liis  opinions,  on  so  important  a 
question  a  wider  audience  than  they  woiihl  otherwiseobtain,  through 
an  alibre'viated  report,  in  the  daily  press  of  the  particular  State  in 
which  the  lecture  was  delivered. -Editor  "  U.A.  "] 
Mr.  Nash  began  by  advancing  arguments  to  show  that, 
while  the  earlier  borrowings  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
had  paid  both  boriowers  and  lenders  handsomely,  the  later- 


"  SviiNi;v   Daii.v  Ti-:li-:grai'm  "  (X.S.W.). 

borrowings  had  not  done  .so  ;  and  that  as  with  individuals, 
so  with  States,  thei-e  was  a  limit  to  the  volume  of  capital 
thev  could  profitably  absorb.  There  were  limits  to  the 
capacity  of  a  given  population  with  regani  to  production 
which  had  to  be  i-elied  on  ti)  renrunei-ate  capital  :  and 
(according  to  the  lecturer)  the  Australian  people  had 
nearly  reached  such  limits  ;  that  further  large  importations 
of  capital,  and  even  in\estments  of  internal  capital,  would 
therefore  run  more  to  waste  than  fornieily,  until  the 
population  grew  sufliciently  to  utilise  further  capital 
effectively.  Australia  was  not  attracting  the  immigrant, 
as  Camula  is  bent  on  doing.  Indeed,  it  is  a  plank  in 
l,abour    j>latforms    here     to    exclude    the    immigration    of 
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workers.     The  effect,  at  the  same  time,  is  to  exclude  the 
importation  of  capital  for  investment.    That  lias  been  one  of 
the  reasons  why  rates  of  interest  have  decreased  materially 
in  Australasia,  and  why  British  capital,  where  free   to  s". 
is  actually  being  withdrawn  from   Australasian  enterprise. 
Furthermore,   Mr.    Nash    contended    that    with    a    slowly- 
growing   population,  for   so  young  a  country,  Oovernnient 
borrowings  will  constitute  the  principal   channel  whereby, 
in  the  future,  we  can  expect  to  increase  our  importations  of 
capital :  because  they  will  represent  a  first  charge,  and  the 
lender  has  not  to  depend  upon  increased   production   for  a 
profit  :    and    the  effect    of   such    Government   borrowings 
would     be     to     increase     taxation,     whereas     years    ago 
our    borrowings     actualh'     tended    to     reduce    it.       The 
problem,    stated   concisely,    is  one  of   the   relation  of  pro- 
duction  to  capital.      But   it    was  contended,  further,  that 
Government   borrowings  now  have  a  distinct   tendency  to 
diminish    production,    as    the    Governments,   especially   in 
New   South  Wales,  have  entered  into   competition  in  the 
labour   market   with   the   avowed   object  of  raising  wages. 
That   not  only   has  the  effect  of  withdrawing  labour  from 
the   country,  but   directly  tends  to  make   it  too  costly  for 
Australasia  to  compete  successfully  in  the  world's  markets 
The  socialist   element  is,  for  the  time,  obtaining  a  political 
ascendency,  anil  pri\  ate  enterprise  is  being  discouraged  and 
State    enterprise    stimulated.       As,    however,    it    will     be 
absolutely  impossible  to  run  the  country  upon  non-commer- 
cial   lines,    the    trouble  must    work    its   own    cure.        In 
Government  hands,  the  whole  position  resolves  itself  into 
the  power  to  borrow  money  ;  and  it  is  certain  that   neither 
British   nor  Australasian  capitalists  will   combine  to   lend 
money  to  further  such  schemes.      We  might  hasten  another 
crisis,  as  we  did  before  1893,  by  attempts  at  vast  borrow- 
ings, but  there  woukl  be  less  real   use   for   the  money  than 
there  was  then,  and  the  capitalists  would  be  moi-e  shy.     In 
Mr.  Nash's   opinion,  the  crisis  of  1893  did  a  vast  amount 
of  good.     It   almost  stopped  Government  loans  for  some 
j'ears,    and  the   result  was   immediate.      Cultivation  of  the 
.soil    at    once    extended    vastly  ;     gold    and   other    mineral 
production    also    increased    greatly  ;      and,     hafl     it     not 
been    for    the    drought,    the     pastoral    production    would 
have  ecjually  de\eloped.       What   Australasia    now    needs 
most    is     the    practical    stoppage    of     Government    bor- 
rowings ;    and    Mr.    Nash    views   the  socialist    unrest    of 
the  present  day  as  a  direct  means  to  that  desirable  con- 
summation.     .\s  foi-  British  capital,  it  is  free  to  flow  where 
it  will  be  best  remunerated.     As  that  is  not  in  the  direction 
of  Australasia  at  the  present  time,  it  will  not  come.     This 
was  the  moral  of  5Ir.  Nash's  lecture. 

BRITISH  CAPITAL  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 
The  lecturer's  arguments  and  facts  in  support  of  these 
contentions  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

The  indebtedness  of  Australasia  to  the  mother  country 
is  placed  at  the  unprecedented  figure  of  £90  per  head,  or 
£400,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  including,  of  course,  Biitish 
capital  invested  here,  which  draws  interest  from  Australasia 
in  practically  the  same  manner  as  borrowed  capital.  This 
external  capital  ranges  from  £220  per  head  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia and  £103  per  head  in  Queensland,  down  to  £73  in  Vic- 
toria and  £72  in  South  Australia  It  is  composed  of 
£235,000,000  invested  in  government  and  corporation 
securities,  £18,000,000  in  banks,  £67,000,000  in  mining 
companies,  £68,000,000  in  all  other  companies,  and  (sayl 
£12,000,000  in  private  mercantile  enterprise.  The  present 
payment  in  interest  and  dividends  thereon  is  placed  at 
£16,000,000  a  year,  or  4  per  cent.,  the  New  South  Wales 
investments  paying  the  British  investor  best :  tho.se  of 
Victoria  and  Western  Australia  least,  tliough  the  Victorian 
average  is  steadily  improving. 


As  a  whole,  the  borrowings  and  investments  of  capital 
here,  Mr.  Nash  considers,  have  paid  Australasia.  We 
have,  in  spite  of  periods  of  extravagance,  got  our  money's 
worth.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  open  up  the 
country.  :\Ir.  Coghlan's  estimates  of  the  private  wealth  in 
Australasia  are  then  taken,  and  estimates  of  the  external 
capital  at  the  dates  named  are  also  given  as  under  :  — 

PrIV.ITE   WHALTH.  ExTF.RS.lt.  C.MITAL. 

1863  ...  £181,000,000  £-2o,000.000 

1888  ..  1,01.5,0(XI.OOO  oTO.oiKi.iNKi 

1899       '  l,O79.246,O0O  4<X),00O.UOO 

THE  L.A.TER  BORROWINGS  UNRKMUNERATIVE. 
As  indicated  in  this  table,  between  1863  and  1888  the 
external  capital  grew  by  the  sum  of  £24-5,000,000  ;  but  the 
private   wealtli    increased   no   less  than    £834,000,000,   or 
nearly  3i  times  as  rapidly.       But  in   the  following  eleven 
years,  from  1888   to    1899,  the   growth  of  external  capital 
was  £130,000,000,  while  that  in  private   wealth  was  only 
£64,000,000  ;  and  therefore  pri\ate  wealth  grew  only  half 
as  fast  as   the   external  capital.       Of  course,    values  were 
inflated   here  in    1888,   inflated   by   the  borrowing    policy 
pursued  ;    while   in   1899    values   were    only   beginning    to 
recover  from  the  extreme   depreciation   in   1S92-3-4.      But 
even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  values  were  inflated  beyond 
reason  in  1888,  Mr.  Nash  holds  it  to  be  incontestable  that 
recent     borrowings    have    not    paid    like    the    older   ones. 
Take  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  :   In    1888  no  less  than 
83  per  cent,  of  its   public   debt    had   been   raised   for  the 
construction  of   railways  and    tramways,   whereas    at    the 
present  time  only  05  per  cent,  of   the  debt  has  been  raised 
for  such  reproductive  works       But  it  has   in   the   interval 
more    than     doubled    its    capital    expenditure    on    pul>lic 
buildings,  which  look  beautiful,  but  do  not  pay  ;  N.S.W.  has 
more    than  doubled  its  capital   outlay   on  defences,  which 
yield  no  interest ;  and   it  is  now  paying  out  of  loans  for 
much  which  it  used  to  pay  for  out  of  revenue.     Under  such 
conditions,  we  cannot  expect  our   Government   borrowings 
to  be  reproductive  as  they  used   to   lie.       And   New  South 
Wales  is  not  the  only  transgressor.       Beyond  this,  much  of 
the  general   borrowing  from    1888   up   to   1891,  in    which 
three    years    probably      Australasia     was      Hooded     with 
£70,000,000  of  British  capital,  was   s(|uandered  lecklessly, 
with  little  that  is  payable  to  show  for  it.   No !  Australasia  got 
into  lax  habits  in  what  were  called  the  "boom  "  times;  and 
even  now,  as  far  as  the  Governments  are   concerned,   they 
have  noc  lost  those  habits.     . 

"  In  that  aspect  of  the  situation  (says  Mr.  Xash)  let 
us  pause  to  consider  what  might  happen  if  the  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  were  to  go  on  piling  up  indebtedness 
against  us,  year  after  year,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the 
past  twent}-  years.  Australasia  increased  its  indebtedness 
from  1880  to  1900  by  £250,000,000.  Can  we  properly 
absorb  another  £2.50,000,000  by  the  year  1920?  Is  there 
a  limit  ?  Well  !  (said  Mr.  Nash  to  hi.s  audience)  you  as 
bankers  ought  to  know  something  about  limits.  To  lend 
for  purposes  which  do  not  repay  the  interest  on  their  cost, 
and  more,  is  unsound,  and  in  the  end  proves  unprofitable, 
both  to  the  borrower  and  the  lender.  There  are  still  many 
works  for  which  the  Govermnents  and  the  people  may 
borrow  with  justification,  if  thev  do  not  borrow  too  fast. 
But  a  vigorous  borrowing  policy  (such  as  would  satisfy 
some  New  South  Wales  politicians  at  the  present  time,  and 
politicians  in  other  States  also),  with  a  large  Commonwealth 
debt  for  defence  purposes,  and  for  constiucting  the  new- 
Capital  with  its  magnificent  public  edifice.s,  would  mean 
adding  con.siderably  to  our  burdens,  though  for  a  time  we 
might  not  realise  it  because  theie  would  be  temporary 
inflation." 

Mr.  Nash  went  on  to  show  tli.it  the  direct  return  upon 
the  Australasian  Government  works  reduced  the  apparent 
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interest  chargr-  from  £2  Os.  6fl.  per  li.'ud  ilcwri  to  His.  Id., 
tlie  bunion,  iipart  from  Wcstorn  Australia,  lii'in;,'  liir;li.'Kt 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  tlie  apparent  ieilucli.>n  wiis 
from  £1  ir)s  I'd.  per  head  down  to  its.  .•(d  .  while  it  was 
scarcely  more  in  Victoria.  In  ivalily,  \\w  lundrn  upon 
tiixation  was  less  tiiaii  the  li','uri's  indicatrd,  as  railways 
and  other  works  had  swelled  the  respi-clive  revenues  enor- 
mously. Still,  the  crisis  of  1.S92-3  sliowed  unmistakably  that 
we  were  going  far  tcxi  fast.  "The  country  (continued  Mr. 
Nash)  was  being  run  upon  speculatiiui  and  impossible  land- 
values— values  which  killed  productioti,  and  at  high  rales 
of  interest  and  wages,  which  operated  in  the  sjime  ilircc- 
tion  ;  and  the  crisis  of  1892-3,  though  it  wiped  out  joint 
stock  capital  to  the  extent  of  £.")0,000,000,  and  rcluced 
land  values  by  probably  three  times  that  amount,  was  a 
blessing  to  us.  It  stimulated  production  greatly,  as  our 
records  show  ;  and  in  a  young  country  like  tlii.s,  cheap  and 
accessible  land — I  was  almost  going  to  say  'free  land,'  but 
that  would  need  a  multitude  of  (lualifications- is  wluit 
should  be  our  birthright.  If,  as  a  freetrader,  I  i„u\d 
forego  my  principles  at  any  point,  it  would  be  at  that 
point  which  favoured  the  settler  on  the  land  :  heli)erl  him 
at  the  outset  ;  helped  liim  with  .specially  cheap,  speedy,  and 
suitable  access  to  the  port  and  the  market.  A  well-to-do, 
progressive,  settleil  yeomanry  is  what  Au.stralia  wants. 
At  present,  up-country,  tliei-e  are  Um)  many  rolling  stone.s, 
and  they  have  a  tendency  to  roll  down  hill  into  the  citie.s, 
and  pile  up  at  street-corners." 

THK   FUTURK. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  capitalist  in  .Aus- 
tralasia, the  lecturer  said  : — "  Possibly,  the  general  average 
of  the  return  may  hereafter  be  greater  upon  Austra- 
lasian investments,  though  this  is  doubtful.  We  liave  yet 
to  reckon  with  Federation,  and  the  increa.sed  internal  com- 
petition it  will  probably  engender.  Then,  too,  how 
Western  Australia  will  develop  is  anothei-  problem  :  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  greater  one  still  before  the  whole  of 
Australasia.  The  so-called  socialist  legislation  in  New 
Zealand  has,  evidently,  many  admirers  throughout  Austra- 
lia ;  and  politicians  see  in  it  a  stepping-stone  to  increased 
power.  That  it  can  hardly  prove  a  benefit  to  private 
capital  at  the  outset  is  evident.  Whether  it  will  prove  a 
detriment  to  capital  as  a  whole  is  another  matter.  The 
aim  of  the  socialist  legislator  is  to  render  associated  work- 
men eithei'  more  independent  of  the  capitalist,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  private  oipitalist  (1  include  the  joint  stock  com- 
pany with  the  private  capitalist,  drawing  the  line  of 
division  between  State  borrowings  and  all  other  capital),  or 
to  give  those  associated  workmen  a  larger  measure  of 
control  over  the  capitalist,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
the  small  independent  producer  a  firmer  foothold  in  the 
country.  The  effect  is,  therefore,  to  compel  capital  to 
submit  to  a  greater  amount  of  dictation  than  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  as  either  justifiable  or  of  advantage  to 
the  community." 

After  reviewing  the  course  of  legislation  in  New 
Zealand  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Nash  continued  :  "  But  take 
this  New  Zealand  legislation  as  a  whole.  The  effect  ha.s. 
so  far,  not  been  to  damage  local  capital  so  much  as  British 
capital  ;  and,  where  possible,  we  find  the  latter 
cradually  retiring  fi'om  the  field,  and  State  capital  taking 
its  place.  New  Zealand  is  blessed  with  a  fine  climate,  and  it 
has  many  advantages  over  Austialia.  One  would  consider 
that  colony  an  ideal  one  for  the  investment  of  capital,  but 
the  flow  of  British  investment  has  been  stopped,  except 
in  the  form  of  Government  securities ;  and  under  the  altered 
conditions,  there  are  arising  a  series  of  co-operative  societies, 
which  are  flourishing  under  the  new  state  of  things.     But  the 


aim  is  that  the  State  shall  be  everywhere,  and  eitlier  regu- 
lating or  com]ieting  with  every  business.  Now,  is  all  this 
to  I  111'  advantage  of  New  Zealand  '.  Will  similar  legislation 
lieiielil  .Australia?  Because  we  are  likely  enough  to  Imvc 
il  There  an-  more  ]>oiiticiaiis  in  tliesi-  Stales  and  Colonies 
|H'r  head  of  the  |>opulati<iii  llian  in  any  country  in  the 
World,  and  experimental  legislation  is  increa-singly  attractive 
to  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  sliow  the  smallest  bias  in  con- 
sidering the  i|ueNti<m  whether  such  socialistic  legislation  is 
to  our  gain  or  our  loss.  But  of  this  I  :im  "ertiiin  :  that  in 
other  parts  of  llis  Majesty's  dominions  where  there  is  not 
tiiis  dt'sire  ;  where  the  State  does  not  encroach  moi-e  atid 
more,  as  it  does  here ;  where  there  is  a  wish  to  rentier 
private  capitnl  reasonably  secure,  and  U>  attract  it,  tlu're 
is  just  now  greater  progress  than  there  is  in  Australasia. 
Mciren\  rr.  llie  w  hole  scheme  of  creation  makes  allowance 
for  .1  \ast  amount  of  misdirected  energy,  and  everj'thing, 
even  capital,  adapts  itself  to  .ilieijugand  alt<'red  conditions. 
l?ut  we  reluctantly  have  to  confess  that  Australia  is 
liolitieally  aiwl  socially  restless  aii<l  unsettled  ;  and  she  hits 
to  work  out  her  own  redemption.  While  the  process  is 
going  on,  tlu»  local  capitalist  is  likeh'  to  he  better  treated 
than  tlie  British  capitalist.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
spot  to  nuike  himself  heard,  and  he  has  one  immense 
advantage  over  his  British  confrrre-  he  has  a  vote. 
Probably  the  British  investor  does  not  needanj-iulvice  from 
me  He  will  come  to  learn  these  things  f<ir  hiniself  :  to  fitid 
that  he  has  put  enough  money  into  Australasia.  Indeed, 
it  has  l)een  all  this  British  capital  which  has  stimulated 
these  socialistic  ideas.  Because,  even  now,  if  Government 
IxM'iowings  from  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  arrested,  much 
of  oui'  experimental  legislation  dependent  thereon  would 
collapse  ;  undue  State  competition  in  the  labour  market 
would  cease,  and  we  should  become  as  ordinary  mortals  : 
looking  to  the  increase  in  the  productions  which  tlie  world 
requir(>s  as  our  high-road  to  prosperit3\  Tliere  Ciin  be  no 
i]uestion  that  the  stimulus  to  the  unemployed  agit;ition  by 
(ioveriiment  action  could  not  have  been  administered  had 
it  not  been  for  borrowed  money  :  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
uses  that  borrowed  money  could    have  been  put  to. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  regard  private  enterprise  anil 
private  initiative  as  deserving  of  all  encouragement,  teach- 
ing the  people  to  be  self-reliant  and  progressive  ;  and  that 
that  is  an  utterly  false  ideal  which  would  set  up  the  State  as 
the  fountain  head  from  which  all  expansion  must  spring. 
But  private  enterprise  is  not  being  encouraged  ;  and,  in 
the  main,  the  State  has  but  one  resource  to  meet  the  void 
thus  created  :  more  public  works,  neerled  and  not  needed, 
at  the  expense  of  loans  I 

"I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon  this  theme  further, 
r.ut  1  do  think  that  the  ]iolitical  and  laliour  and  socialist 
unrest  that  we  find  in  Australasia  to-da\-  will  tend  to  work 
its  own  cure,  by  cliecking  the  tlow  of  capital  towards  us,  and 
that  in  this  waj'  it  will  be  prevented  from  effecting  an^- 
ver\"  material  or  la-sting  injury.  Looking  to  the  vast  amount 
of  British  capital  already  in  our  midst,  it  is  true  that  it  played 
a  remarkable  part  in  our  advancement  j'ears  ago ;  but  there 
is  less  and  less  opening  for  it  now,  and  more  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  to  which  it  is  being  attracted.  And  if  that 
British  capital  which  remains  with  us — and  much  of  it 
must  remain — has  to  face  conditions  which  used  not  to 
exist,  and  which  might  tend  to  lessen  its  remuneration,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  other  forces  tending  to  increase 
its  remuneration,  the  principal  ijeing  the  growth  of  the 
population.  Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  jieojile  and  their 
production  are  not  growing  still  faster ;  still,  the}'  are 
growing.  But  the  £16,000,000  a  year  we  have  to  pay  to 
British  investors  on  his  past  contributitms  is  a  very  fairly 
safe    £16,000,000:    and    \    am    strongly    inclined    to    the 
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opinion  tliat,  in  the  future,  British  capital  will  come  to 
Australasia  far  less  freely  than  in  the  past.  Wisely  so  ! 
We  are  ourselves  taking  steps  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
shutting  out  further  supplies,  and  as  the  position  is 
shaping  tliat  is  not  wholly  a  matter  for  regret.  In  these 
semi-socialistic  days,  such  another  iiiHux  of  outside  capital 
as  .Vustralasia  attracted  in  the  'eighties'  would  do  harm, 
by  stimulating  changes  which  might  become  revolutionary. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  labour  is  to  secure  its  own  capital,  so  as 
not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  capitalist-employer.  More- 
over, I  think  that  that  transfoimationmay  he  one  of  the  great 
developments  of  the  twentieth  century,  and,  if  it  should 
be,  we  shall  have  to  face  it.  But  it  is  a  transformation 
which    will     need    elaborate    preparation,    and     in    which 


America  ought  to  lead.  There,  the  millionaire  king  is 
daily  becoming  more  despotic,  and  is  possibly  hastening  his 
deposition  at  the  hands  of  his  disaffected  subjects.  We  are 
threatened  with  a  different  despotism— the  State— which 
could  not  be  deposed  ;  but  State  despotism  is  held  in  check 
by  the  inabilitv  to  borrow  money  fast  enough  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  check  wdll  be  increasingly  in  evi- 
ilence,  because  State  borrowings  are  eertiiinly  not  as 
remunerative  as  they  used  to  be.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  they  spell  increased  taxation.  Beyond  that,  under 
Federation — that  is,  our  form  of  it— the  provincial  govern- 
ments will  be  the  principal  borrowers,  and  proxincial  credit 
will  be  less  stable,  more  readily  affected,  than  when  those 
governments  were  supreme." 


Locking  the   Rivers. 


Bv  P.  McM.  Gi.vx 
If  history  did  not  suggest  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  nations 
to  agree  upon  an}'  matter  of  international  policy,  the 
failure,  up  to  the  present,  of  the  liparian  colonies  to 
come  to  a  mutual  arrangement  for  improving  the  na\i- 
gability  and  apportioning  the  waters  of  the  Murray  and 
its  great  tributaries,  would  seem  surprising.  Blood  and 
affinity  apparently  do  not  alwa3's  create  or  strengthen  an 
inclination  to  cooperate,  for  we  know  how  bitter  family 
diffei'ences  can  be.  From  IS-iT,  wlien  it  was  first  proposed 
to  make  federal  the  jurisdiction  over  the  rivers,  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  efforts  to  secure 
intercolonial  concert  have  been  fruitless.  Now,  however, 
federal  union  has  made  an  Australian  river  policy  possible, 
and  it  remains  for  Australian  statesmen  to  at  once  commence 
the  great  work  of  improvement  and  conservation. 

In  the  United  States,  federal  jurisdiction  over  ii\ei's 
forming,  bv  their  connections,  interstate  wateiways,  arise"* 
from  the  power  to  regulate  trade  and  commerce  between 
the  States  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  from  the 
Admiralty  jurisdiction.  In  United  Australia  the  power 
is  equally  wide,  and  is  also,  by  incidental  reference, 
acknowledged  in  the  Constitution.  It  extends  to  the 
improvement  of  the  navigability  of  the  rivers  by  tlie 
construction  of  weirs  or  locks,  which  necessarily  involves 
conservation,  at  the  same  time,  of  water  available  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  The  undoubted  federal  jurisdiction 
arises  in  respect  of  na\'igabillty,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  result,  both  objects  can  at  the  same  time  be 
attained  by  its  exercise  for  the  purposes  of  inter-state 
tiade.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  ^Murray  from  Moi-gan  to 
Went  worth,  10  weirs,  with  crests  10  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river,  would  render  the  river  at  all  times  navigable 
for  vessels  of  4  feet  draught ;  but  witli  weirs  12  feet  high, 
additional  water,  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  .30,000 
acres    to  a  depth   of   24   inches,   would  be  impounded. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  —  Are  the  rivers, 
forming  channels  for  inter-state  commerce,  capable  of  being 
locked  1.  The  grade  of  the  Murray  and  Darling,  to  which 
rivers  only  I  propose  to  refer,  is,  from  Goohva  to  Albury 
in  the  one  case,  and  from  Wentworth  to  Walgett  in  the 
other,  favourable.  Albury,  1468  miles  from  Goolwa,  is 
480  feet  above  sea  level;  Walgett's  distance  is  2164  miles, 
and  elevation  42.5  feet.  Wentworth,  which  is  617  miles 
from  Goolwa,  is  only  90  feet  above  the  sea.  The  fall, 
therefore,  about  3  inches  to  the  mile,  is  exceptionally 
suitable  for  locking.  The  velocity  of  the  Murray  in 
South  Australia  is,  at  low  water  discharge,  about  half-a- 
mile,  and,  at  the  maximum  discharge,  about  2.V  miles  per 
hour.       Weirs    and    locks    can,    according    to   Mr    J.   W. 
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Jones,  Conservator  of  Water  for  South  Australia,  be 
constructed  at  any  part  of  the  river  without  very  great 
difficulty  and  at  a  moderate  cost;  the  bed  is  fairly 
fa\-ourable,  and  timber  suitable  for  part  of  the  work  can 
1)1'  obtained  im  the  Murray  fiats.  The  Darling  has 
throughout  a  well-defined  channel,  and,  according  to  two 
leading  experts,  Mi .  McKinney,  late  Conservator  of  Water 
for  New  South  Wales,  and  Colonel  Home,  who  in  1897 
reported  on  the  Darling,  can,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
locked.  The  experimental  weir  and  lock  constructed  at 
liourke  has,  says  Colonel  Home,  "  stood  the  test  of  a  flood 
well,  and  has  proved  that  such  works  can  be  constructed 
at  a  reasonable  cost."  We  have,  therefore,  authoritative 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 

The  necessity  for  locking  is  clear  ;  navigability  is  now 
intermittent.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Sydney  Con\ention  is  a  diagram,  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  N. 
Ijurchell,  of  the  Water  Conservation  I)ci>artment  of  South 
Australia,  and  presented  to  the  Convention,  which  shows, 
for  15  years,  the  levels  at  various  points  of  the  Darling  and 
Murray,  and  the  effect  of  tlie  rise  and  fall  upon  navigation 
and  trade.  The  Darling  has,  at  times,  not  been  na\  igable 
for  over  12  months  at  a  stretch.  A  discharge  of  340,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  admits  of  navigation  by  vessels  of 
4  feet  draught  ;  but  in  1900,  from  12th  .Tanuary  to  the  end 
of  April,  the  discharge  of  the  Murrav  at  0\'erland  Corner, 
near  Morgan,  South  Australia,  was  below  summer  level, 
at  which  the  discharge  is  120,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
In  1901  the  discharge  at  Overland  Corner  was  as  low  as 
80,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  navigation  was  suspended 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  l-kh  July,  when  the 
"  Gem  "  started  up-river.  Yet  in  moderate  floods  the  river 
rises  to  a  discharge  of  over  two  millions  of  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  and  a  height  of  over  20  feet.  With  a  12  feet 
flood,  the  locks  would  in  three  days  store  sufficient  water 
to  render  the  river  naxigable  from  Morgan  to  Wentworth. 
A  very  low  river  means  not  only  interruption  of  navigation, 
but  increase  of  salts  in  the  water  to  an  extent  that 
diminishes  its  value  for  irrigation. 

At  places  on  the  Upper  Murray  the  discharge  in  low 
years  is  much  less  than  at  Morgan.  At  Echuca,  for 
instance,  in  1884,  the  total  discharge  for  the  year  was 
124,7-53  million,  and  at  Morgan  224,788  million,  cubic 
feet.  In  the  summer  of  1881-2  the  discharge  at  Koondrook 
was  as  low  as  .50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  storage 
of  a  few  weeks  of  the  Morgan  summer  dischai-ge,  or  a  few 
days  of  a  moderate  flood,  would,  nevertheless,  ensure 
uninterrupted  navigation.  For  permanent  navigability, 
locking    is,    therefore,    necessary.        U   is    also   exjiedient. 
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Riparian  setHemont  is  retardod  hy  tlie  absence  of  I'aiililies 
for  carriage,  which  only  in  a  few  Kicaiities  can  he  .supjilied 
hy  railways.  A  river  touclies  riparian  settlemunt  at  every 
l)oint,  Init  railways  cannot  well  be  constructed  to  nioi-e 
than  a  few  places.  Freights  from  .Moi'gan  to  lleiunark 
are,  by  road,  a  di.stauce  of  7.")  miles,  ,£.")  a  ton  ;  by  river, 
200  niile.s,  10s.  a  ton.  Tliis  is  l)utan  instance  of  dilleiences 
in  the  cost  of  land  and  of  water  carriage.  Wool  can  l)e 
taken  from  Bourke  to  Goolwa,  a  di.stanceof  1844  miles,  for 
£1  5.S.  a  ton,  and  it  has  been  estimated  tliat  locking  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  £.'?  a  ton  in  freiglits  from  Walgett  to 
Wilcannia.  "Inland  navigation,"  wrote  Mr.  (iordon, 
C.E.,  in  a  leport  on  the  i|Ucstion  of  locking  the  Darling, 
"after  having  for  sonu'  lime  been  almost  at  a  standstill 
owing  to  the  rapid  extension  of  railwavs,  lias  of  late  years 
i'\iiil)ited  a  revival  in  Knglanil,  and  more  especially  on  the 
continent,  its  numerous  advantages,  more  especially  the 
low  cost  of  haulage  and  nuiintenance,  enabling  it  to  contrast 
more  favourably  with  railway  tratlic.  When  a  river  is 
canalised,  and  the  navigation  is  independent  of  Hoods  and 
drought,  the  one  great  advantiige  of  railway  counnuni- 
cation — its  i-egularity — disappears,  while  the  capacity  of 
the  canal  is  much  greater.  The  total  cost  of  carriage  on  a 
canal  or  na\igable  ri\er  decieases  in  a  far  greater  ratio 
with  the  increase  of  tratlic  than  does  that  by  railway." 

As  to  the  cost,  we  have,  among  othei's,  estimates  for 
the  Darling  by  Mr.  McKinney,  and  foi-  the  Murray  by 
Mr.  Jones,  of  South  Australia.  The  sum  of  the  two 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  locking  from  Morgan  to  Wentworth 
and  from  Wentworth  to  Walgett  is  a  little  less  tlian 
£1,.5.50,000. 

Interest,  maintenance,  niaiiagcMient,  repaii--,  and 
renewals  would  probably  not  exceed  £100,000  a  year. 
The  estimated  cost  for  the  Darling  is  £1,220,01)0,  and 
for  the  Murray,  with  locks  10  feet  high,  £:!00,000  ;  but 
in  a  I'eport  to  the  provisional  directors  of  the  River 
Darling  Navigation  Company,  Mr.  Gordon,  C.E.,  stated 
that  the  Darling  could  be  rendered  permanently  navigable 
for  vessels  of  (i  feet  draught  by  the  construction  of  21  locks 
at  a  cost  of  £.310,000.  I  prefer,  however,  for  safety,  to 
take  the   otRcial  and  higher  estimate   of   Mr.    McKinney. 


It  may  lie  iidvisal)le  for  the  L'omuKUiwealtli  to  negotiate 
with  the  riparian  Slates  as  to  tlie  cost  and  sources  of 
revenue,  l)Ut,  in  any  event,  the  Federal  Government  can 
construct  tlie  works  and  charge  tolls  on  vessels  engaged 
in  interstate  conimeire  .\n  arrangement  should,  never- 
tlieless,  and  probably  could  easily,  be  made  wilii  the  State.s 
for  contributions  to  revenue  in  compensation  for  the 
increa,sed  facilitil^s  allbrded  for  irrigation. 

The  i|uantity  of  water  impiunuled  between  the  luinks 
of  ihe  Darling  bv  -"lO  locks  each  12  fei-l  in  h<-ight  woulii  be 
sullicient  to  irrigate  1111,000  acres  The  lakes  along  the 
course  of  the  rivei-  hiive  a  storage  capacity  for  si.xteeii 
times  tiie  voluine  nf  water  impounded  between  the  river 
banks,  an<l  would  willi  locking  Ix-gin  to  fill  at  a  lower 
point  of  a  Mood  rise  than  at  present.  Though  Colonel 
iliiiiir  has  discounted  tiie  value  of  the  Darling  for  the 
|iiiilMises  of  extensive  irrigation,  yet  if  his  maximum  of, 
I  think,  .'ii),l)OI)  acres,  were  irrigated  from  that  river,  the 
undertaking  would  be  justitied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
irrigation  as  well  as  navigation.  As  we  have  .seen,  the 
surplus  over  the  10  feet  level  stored  by  the  Murray  locks 
would  be  sullicient  for  the  irrigation  of  30,000  acres. 
With  a  lower  watei-  duty  than  24  inches  to  the  acre,  the 
irrigable  area  would,  of  course,  proportionately  increase. 

The  (juestion  of  river  improvement  is,  then,  well 
wortliy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  legislators.  In  1863, 
at  a  conf<M'ence  of  the  three  riparian  colonies  held  in 
Melbourne,  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  "  tlie 
connnei-ce,  population,  aiul  wealth  of  Australia  can  be 
largelv  increased  by  rendering  navigable  and  otherwise 
utilising  the  great  rivers  of  the  interior,  such  as  the 
.Murrav,  Ivlward,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Darling":  but  it 
proNcd,  like  all  otiier  recommendations  to  the  same  effect, 
fruitless  in  the  absence  of  federal  Jurisdiction.  The  juris- 
diction now  exists,  and  .should,  if  the  proposal  meet  with 
Parliamentary  a])proval,  be  exercised  without  delay. 
Contemplated  Slate  undertakings  may  hereafter  call  foi 
federal  interference,  so  the  soonei'  the  direction  of  federal 
policy  is  known  the  better.  Locking  is  a  means  of 
reconciling  the  ap|)arent,  though  not  real,  opposition  of 
the  claims  and  interests  of  State  and  federation,  uavi- 
■rabilitv  and  irrigation. 


Botes. 


IPolitics. 


At  a  i>ul)lii-  diiunT  recently  given  tci  .'^ir  Kilwanl 

Our  English    Grey,   in  connection  with  the   Imperial  Lilieral 

Critics.  Council,    some   interesting   things  were  said  in 

regard  to  Au.stralia  and  its  future.  Mr.  Lawson 
Walton,  K.C.,  M.P.,  observed,  iii  proposing  '"The  Australian 
Commonwealth,"  that  if  he  were  to  select  a  phrase  which  sliould  at 
once  most  fully,  most  appropriately,  and  most  suggestively 
describe  the  Commonwealth,  he  should  say  that  it  was  "  Big-big 
with  destiny  ;  great  iu  the  present,  but  with  .a  greatness  which 
bore  no  relation  to  the  greatness  of  the  future."  And  in  regard  to 
the  Constitution  itself,  he  added  that  "  he  doubted  whether  history 
afforded  a  parallel  to  the  exhibition  of  filial  trust  l>etween  an 
oftspring   and   a   parent   nationality   such   a.s  they  hud   lately  wit. 

ncsseil." 

»  •  * 

Tub  Alheii'i  inii,  in  reviewing  Messrs.  Quick  and 
Women  in      Garran's  book— TAc  AnnolaUd  Const itvl ion  of 
Parliament,   fhe    Australinn    Commonumllh,    of    which     it 
speaks   as  an    "  enormous   volume,  "  olTei-s   the 
following    little    .lis(iuisition     upon    the     probability    of     women 
entering"  the     Federal     Parhaniint :-"  The     .luestion     at     once 
arises     whether    women    are    ,li.^iualifie<l     by     the    Constitution 
of     the     Commonwealth    from   sitting   in    the    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives.      (Jetierally      speaking,      the     members     are     to     be 
electors  ;    but  in  two  of   the  .States   of    Australia,   that    is,    Pro- 


viiices,  all  adult  women  vote;  and  the  imnilier  will  probalily  be 
extended  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Are  the  women 
citizens  of  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  entille<l  to  sit 
.as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives?' 

The  point  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  "  doulitful,  "  and 
it  is  said  to  have  lieen  "  evaded  '  Ijv  the  authors  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  reviuwer  continues: — "There  is  no  such  section  in  the 
Constitution  Ael  as  was  fatal  to  I.ady  Sandhurst's  claim  ■.  and  tlie 
authors  think  that  a  woman  (jualified  as  an  elector  in  South 
Australia  or  Western  Australia  is  <|ualified  to  be  elected  a  memlicr 
of  the  Federal  I'arliaiiient,  not  only  in  her  own  .State,  but  in  any 
State.  Lively  limes  are  in  prospect  for  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
who  will  have  to  decide  the  cjuestion  of  ijualificalion  when  the  case 
arises,  or  wilfully  to  throw  it  on  the  courts  of  law,  as  did  the  House 

of  Commons  in  the  Bradlaugh  case." 

•  »  • 

The  effect  of  import  duties  on  grain  is  said  by  oiie- 
Agricu  Itu  ral  eyed  journals  of  the  Melbourne  Aije,  type,  to  be  to 
Coddling.  assist  the  fanner,  by  giving  him  a  higher  price  for 
his  produce  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain.  The 
Victorian  farmer  should  therefore  tie  much  more  sturdy,  tinaiicially, 
than  the  unprotected  N'.S.  W.  farmer  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  latter 
(without  duties)  is  able  to  pay  current  rates  for  the  carriage  of  hie 
grain  to  market,  without  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whil« 
the  Victorian  farmer  needs  to  have  his  produce  carried  at  rates  to 
much  below  those  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  require  to  charge, 
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to  make  tlie  State  Railways  pa\',  tliat  the  (iovernnient  of  that  State 
has  hail  to  subsidise  the  Railway  funds.  Last  year  the  subsidy 
amounted  to  £.Sa,00<1,  while  in  this  year  it  will  amount  to  £73,000  I 
This  furl  her  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community — on  top 
of   the   protective  duties — cannot   inspire   confidence   in    artificial 

aids. 

•  »  » 

Tut    Ai/itiiiittm    says    that     "The   Australian 
Seen   from      Connnonwealth  Caliiuet  arc  preparing  to  set  up 
Afar.  a  Civil  Service  Cotnniission  ;  and  Mr.   Deakin  is 

said  to  be  framing  a  Federal  Public  Ser\ice  Bill 
to  (.xvlmh:  politicul  infiuent."  The  fact  is  that  Sir  William  Lyne 
fathered  the  Bill,  and  not  Mr.  Deakin  :  andas  to  excluding  political 
influence,  the  Bill  was  originally  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
political  patrouage  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  for  Home  Aflairs 
in  an  appalling  degree.  The  same  Minister,  in  introducing  the 
measure,  ende<avoured  to  persuade  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  non-political  system  as  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  had 
proved  a  failure  :  but  he  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Public  Service 
Board  of  that  State  had  started  its  work  burdened  with  an  obliga- 
tion to  "cut  down"  the  annual  expenditure  to  the  extent  of 
£•200,000  per  annum,  the  necessity  for  which  led  to  most  of  the 
drastic  and  heart-breaking  retrenchments  which  brought  the  Board 
into  so  much  disfavour.  Sir  William  Lyne  also  omitted  to  inform 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  undoubted  success  of  the 
non-political  system  administered  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  of 
the  senior  State,  but,  fortunately,  there  were  representatives  in 
Parliament  from  that  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  gave  the 
"other  side"  of  the  picture;  and,  whether  from  that  or  other 
causes,  the  measure  afterwards  underwent  such  a  complete  trans- 
formation that,  when  it  emerged  from  the  parliamentary  mill,  it  was 
as  nearly  as  possiljle  in  the  condition  in  which  the  ^-l^Aenc-Hnj  sup- 
posed  it   to   have   been    originally    "framed" — no    thanks   to   its 

designer. 

•  •  • 

The  air  is  full,  just  now.  of  instrncti\e  illustra- 

Boomerang    tions  of  that  sort  of   miscalculated  eft'ects,   both 

Legislation,    in  commerce  and  industry,  which  so  frequently 

follow     from     hastily     and    selfishly-conceived 

legislation  of  the  "class"  order  :  legislation   which  "conies   back," 

so  to  speak,  on  its  authors  or  their  prompters  as  object  lessons  in 

regard  to  parliamentary  interference  with  economic  laws. 

The  factory  legislation  of  Victoria,  with  its  cramping  and 
paralysing  regulations,  and  its  minimum  wage,  has  already  begun 
to  work  out  its  inevitable  results  with  beautifully  scientific 
accuracy.  The  attempt  to  appropriate  for  the  employee,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  and  so 
leave  the  employer,  whose  capital  is  its  tap-root,  to  take  "  what  is 
left,"  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  endeavoured  to 
lengthen  his  blanket  by  cutting  a  piece  off  the  bottom  to  sew  on  to 
the  top.  Everywhere  the  result  is  beginning  to  show  itself,  as  every 
intelligent  and  honestly -disposed  economist  might  have 
predicted.  The  amount  "that  is  left"  for  the  employer  and 
capitalist  is  becoming  so  "beautifully  less"  that  he  is  not  only 
threatening,  but  beginning  to  gather  up  his  belongings  to  migrate 
to  other  communities,  where  a  little  less  truckling  to  class  demands 
is  resorted  to,  and  a  little  more  intelligent  consideration  is  shown 
for  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg,  out  of  which  the  work- 
men's wages  have  to  come. 

*  *  « 

The  closing  up  of  more  than  one  fellmongering  business  in 
Victoria,  by  which  some  hundreds  of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment,  is  the  most  modern  instanceof  this  economic  operation. 
Messrs.  Bailey  &  Co.,  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
are  following  this  wholesome  example,  and  removing  their  plant 
and  business  to  New  South  Wales,  thus  throwing  al)oiit  8(J  men  out 
of  employment.  News  now  comes  from  New  Zealand  that  the 
Compulsory  Arbitration  trouble  is  approaching  the  bursting  stage  ; 
for  the  author  of  that  industrially-destructive  measure— that 
champion  political  charlatan  of  the  Southern  hemisphere — has 
uttered  a  warning  to  the  working  classes  of  New  Zealand,  that  if 
they  continue  the  wholesale  summoning  of  employers  they  will  ride 
the  Act  to  death.  He  had  made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  the 
employers  did  not  want  to  be  everlastingly  in  a  turmoil.  He 
admitted  that  some  one  would  have  to  stop  what  was  going  on  ; ' 
that  the  Act  had  lately  been  brought  into  disrepute  ;  and  that  great 
care  must  he  taken,  or  there  would  be  a  revulsion  of  public  opinion 
on  the  matter  !  For  such  a  string  of  admissions  and  warnings  to 
hive  come  from  the  author  of  this  supposeil  millenial  measure  is 
indeed  significant  :  and  it  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  go  some  way 
towards  modifying  the  ardour  and  ill-considered  enthusiasm 
of  that  brilliant  political  "plunger,"  Mr.  Bernard  Wise,  who  has 
already  acijuired  a  certain  amount  of  ephemeral  popularity  by  his 
advocacy  of  this   identical    mejvsure    (lately  further   modified)    in 


the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  where  the  most  untruthful  accounts 

of  iis  beneficial  eflects  have  been  circulated. 
»  •  • 

7Vit  Agt  newspaper,  of  Victoria,  whose  intemperate  love  of 
"circulation"  has  led  it  to  advocate  more  unsound  and  unwhole- 
some political  doctrines  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Australia, 
is  anuisingl}-  scared  over  the  prospects  of  its  pet  ottspring — 
the  Factories  Act— now  that  iuter-State  Free  Trade  is  imminent. 
It  has  already  made  the  humiliating  admis-ion  that,  unless 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  can  be  induced  to  ailopt 
the  same  or  a  similarly  handicapping  Act,  in  order  to  retard 
the  progress  of  its  industries,  utter  ruin  stares  Victorian 
industries  in  he  face.  What  an  admission  I  After  30  years 
of  a  policy  which  is  supposed  to  "  foster "  the  industries  of 
tliat  State  in  o  a  "  hardy  "  condition,  it  (The  v4(/e)  has  proclaimed 
that  the  policy  must  now  be  "permanently"  applied;  and  then 
comes  this  last  sad  but  instructive  confession  that,  notwithstanding 
all  this  artificial  assistance,  the  industries  of  the  once  learling  colony 
are  lireatened  with  ruin,  if  only  they  are  put  into  open  competition 
with  those  of  the  adjoining  Stale,  which  has  been  subjected  to  "the 
battle  and  the  breeze  "  of  open  competition  with  the  whole  world 
for  half  a  century.  .Surely  Tht  Aije  newspaper  and  its  one-eyed 
teachings  are  on  their  trial. 

The  general  jiublic  s  ould  now  be  interesting  themselves  in 
these  several  questions  ;  for  Judge  Backhouse,  of  New  South  Wales, 
who  has  been  specially  employed  to  investiga'e  and  report  upon 
that  much-boasted  New  Zealand  measure — the  Compulsory  Arbi- 
tration Act — has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  employers  cheer- 
fully consent  to  any  increase  in  wages,  or  in  the  cost  of  their 
business—provided  that  they  can  "pass  it  on."  There  is  a  whole 
\olua  e — a  whole  library,  in  fact — of  iron  in  this  conclusion  ;  but 
whether  the  "  gentle"  public,  as  the  old  novelists  used  to  call  their 
leaders,  will  understand  that  all  this  extra  expense — so  far  as  it 
can  be  "  passed  on  " — is  being  paid  by  them,  is  doubtful.  When 
they  do  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  they  will,  perhaps,  begin  to 
think  of  taking  more  interest  in  political  institutions,  and  to  see  the 
disadvantages  of  allowing  the  body-political  to  be  managed  by  the 
Trades  Halls  of  the  several  States. 

*  «  * 

Mk.  H.  W.  Luly,  in  his  letter  to   the   Sydney 
Commerce     Mori  imj  Htrald  oi  the  31st  May,  on   "Life  in 
and     States-    London    and    Thereabout,"    states    that    Lord 
manship.       Selljurne  ha<l  quoted  a  remark  of  some  eminent 
man  he  met  on  his  recent  V(nage  to  Malta.     This 
tcUow-traveller  had  asked  him  why  they  di<l  not  put  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty  business  of  England  a  man  like   Sir  Thomas  Suther- 
land,  chairman  of  the  P.  and  U.  Company.     Lonl  .Sclborne  admitted 
that  the  choice  would  be  an  admirable  one,  but  added  that  his  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  was  already  that  of  a 
great  administrator.      "  If  he  were  put  at   the  Admiralty,"  Lord 
Selborne  added,    "with  the  Treasury  on   one  side   of  him  and  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  other,  the  case  might  be  very  different." 

*  *  * 

Tins  i.s  the  title  of  a  book   lately  published   by 

"As  the  a  Mr.  Selby,  consisting  of  a  number  of  imaginary 

Chinese    See    dialogues    in    which    the    opinions   of    Chinese 

Us."  scholars,   officials,    and    native    Christians    are 

expressed  with  regard  to  our  own,  as  compared 

with  Chinese  institutions.      The  Time^  says  that  the  "  dialogues  are 

all  supposed  to  take  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  present   crisis, 

and  that  they  give  material  help  in  enaliling  the  Western  reader  to 

comprehend  the  point  of  view  of  intelligent  Chinese." 

•  *  • 

It  is  said   that  a  banquet  has   taken   place   in 
Henry  Sydney,  in  honour  of  the  late  Henry  tJeorge — 

George.  under  the  auspices  of   the  Single  Tax   League. 

As  a  writer  upon  Freetrade  the  name  of  Henry 
George  may  live— in  catalogues  ;  but,  as  a  discoverer  of  a  short  cut 
to  human  happiness,  by  the  "single  tax"  process,  he  will  more 
surely  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  world's  cranks.  Notoriety  and 
fame  are  rapidly  becoming  comertible  terms  ;  and  as  the  former  is 
not  diflicult  to  acquire,  if  one  is  not  too  thin-skinned  as  to  the 
political  morality  of  one's  proposals,  it  is  always  possible  to  appear, 
for  a  time,  to  be  a  great  man,  though  in  fact  only  a  clever  manufac- 
turer of  political  patent  medicines. 

*  »  « 

.V  i:ooi)  deal  of  attention   has  been   devoted  by 

An   Austra-      Knglish    joirnals    to   a   new   book    by    a    Mr. 

lian  on  .lames  (J  rat  tan  Gray,  entitletl  Ausi  .ala-sm.  Old 

Australia.       'indStn-.     The  author  is  said  to  be  "a  journalist 

with  nearlj-  forty  years'  colonial  experience." 

Tkf-  Atheiifium  says  of  his  work:    "It   is  an  important   but 

somewhat   unsatisfactory  book  ";  and  then   it  finds  fault  with   its 
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want  uf  exactness  in  matters  of  detail,  which  is  certainly  inexuumililo 
aftei-  forty  years"  residence.  Mr.  (iray  essays  a  liistoricul  sketch 
of  Australia,  and  makes  so  many  mistakes  that  'J'ht  Allmwnm 
places  a  small  number  of  sentences  with  lirackets,  and  lulds  :  "  With 
the  exception  of  the  words  which  we  have  placed  in  brackeUs  llio 
whole  of  the  statements  in  the  paragraph  are  pure  invention." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  this  statement  the  journal  in 
question  should  say  that  "  Mr.  Gray's  knowledge  of  Australasian 
history  is  imperfect."  Mr.  Gray  is  then  thanked  for  his  "outs)>oken 
views  and  opinions  of  society  and  goverinnent  as  it  is  (this  shakv 
grammar  is  The  Alheninim''<)  to-day  in  Australia  and  N'ew 
Zealand."  We  do  not  know  in  which  particular  "  circle  '"  Mr  Gray 
"  moved,"  or  whether  his  name  appeared  frequently  in  that 
millinery-advertising  column  of  Australian  newspapers  devoted  to 
"  the  world  of  fashion  "'  ;  but  whether  or  not,  he  has  said  sultieieut 
to  cause  the  reviewer  to  obsserve  that  "  on  society  in  the 
Australian  colonies  he  writes  freely  and  hopefully."  Perhaps,  as 
he  has  had  forty  years'  experience,  the  reviewer  might  have  said 
"freely  biif  hopefully  I "  The  "forty  years'  experience"  have 
evidently  not  been  devoted  to  literature,  as  distinguished  fi-om 
journalism  ;  for  he  confesses  that  on  that  subject  he  has  given  the 
opinions  of  Professor  Reutoul,  of  Ormond  College,  Melbourne. 

Mr.  (iray  quotes  Mr.  Hayter  as  estimating  that  in  HI.IO  the 
population  of  Australia  will  be  thirty-two  millions,  but  the 
reviewer  considers  such  estimates  "  fallacious  and  useless  "  ;  for  we 
are  told  that  "  an  equally  competent  statistician,  thirty  years  ago, 
estimated  that  in  the  year  1900  Australia  would  possess  a  pn])nlation 
of  ten  millions,  whereas  it  is  still  under  four." 

On  the  whole,  from  what  we  rea<l  in  this  and  other  reviews, 
we  judge  ilr.  (Cray's  book  to  be  the  utterance  of  a  man  who  has  not 
had  what  is  called  "a  good  time'"  during  his  "  forty  j'ears"':  and 
we  suspect  from  much  of  his  "free"  criticism  of  "society  "for 
which  The  Alhenwum  "thanks"  him,  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
"  coining  back  "  to  see  whether  society  reciprocates  the  feeling  ! 


The  following  are  the  opinions  of  some  leading 
"  Hands         Knglish  journals  on  Australian  Union  : — 
across  The  Otosyou;  Weekly  //tceWsays:—"  Australia 

the  Sea."       made  her  bow  to  the  world  recently  on  entering 

upon  her  career  as  a  Fedeiation.  What  will  be 
the  future  of  tlie  great  co-partnership  of  States,  formally  inaugurated 
by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  in  opening  the  Commonwealth's 
first  Parliament,  no  man  can  foresee.  To  what  condition  of 
advancement  in  the  path  of  civilization  the  great  antipodean  conti- 
nent may  have  reacheil,  say,  two  centuries  hence,  what  its  exact 
relations  with  the  old  continent  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  and,  more 
especially,  with  the  small  islands  to  which  Australians  owe  their 
origin,  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate.  At  the  outset,  however,  the 
omens  are  entirely  propitious.  The  reception  given  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  so  spontaneous  and  so  enthusiastic,  marks 
the  fact  that  Australia  regards  the  silken  cord  which  binds  her  to 
the  Mother  Country  as  a  genuine  tie,  uniting  her  to  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  affection." 


The  Echo  (London)  said  : — 

"The  new  Australian  Federal  Parliament  a.ssembled  lately  for 
the  Hist  time,  and.  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  youth,  commenced 
at  once  to  tackle  problems  of  the  most  appalling  magnitude,  such 
as  the  abolition  of  black  laboui-  in  Australia,  the  principle  of  an 
Australian  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  Imperial  Federation." 
»  •  ♦ 

Heurlh  and  Hume  (London)  says  : — 

"  Australias  great  day.  May  9th,  was  a  day  every  Briton  may 
well  like  to  think  on.  Nowadays  there  are  few  of  us  who  can  hold 
the  responsibilities  of  Empire  a  light  matter,  or  one  easy  to  be  borne. 
Except  the  diminishing  number  of  noisy  persons  who  are,  asit\vere, 
intoxicated  with  their  own  shoutings,  we  feel  certainly  soberlyabout 
these  things  just  now,  and  some  despondency  even.  .  .  •  Wheii, 
before,  has  a  great  and  rich  and  young  continent,  separated  the 
worlds  length  from  the  Mother  State,  of  its  own  free  will  declared 
its  States  all  e.iuul  partners  in  a  great  free  Ft^leration,  and  that 
Federation  owning  allegiance  to  a  sn.all  i»land,  distant,  even  n.  our 
swiftest  modern  ships,  a  six  weeks"  journey  t  We  have  never  been 
able  to  agree  with  the  "ray  country-right  or  wrong  theory.  \  e 
trust  we  displax-  no  crass  partiality.  But,  in  reality,  is  not  Austraba 
a  splendid  example  of  England"s  success  with  her  colonies :  a 
splendid  instance  of  her  power  to  give  freedom,  an.I,  for  that  gift, 
retain  lovaltv  'i " 


Xiterature,  Hrt,  an&  Science. 

Is  Sir  .\l.  E,  lirant  DnfTs  Diary  a  gooil  ntory  is 

DarM/in's         told  of  Darwin,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Jumes 

Idleness  and    Paget.       A  close  Htudy  of    nature   deniandH   a 

Cruelty.         microscopic    concentration     of     the     Btudcnt'H 

vision,    which     is    susceptible    of    quite    other 

interplclation^   Ijy    the  yolcel    iiilellecl.      Everyone   knows   what  a 

deep  and  valuable  study  Darwin  matie   of  the  nature  of  worm   life. 

Mr.  Darwin's  gardener  wan  once  axked  by  a  casual  visitor  :    "  How 

is  Mr.  l)arwin';"     "Oh!  lie  ia  not  at   all   well,"   replied    the  man. 

"  If  he  coiilil  only  find  simiething  to  do,  I  think  he  wouhl  lie  Ijetter. 

He  will  often  come  out  here  and  stand  staring  for  half  an  hour  at  a 

heap  of  earth.  " 

Darwin  once  wrote  a  charming  iuHik  upon  "  The  Expression  of 
the  Emotions,"  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  some  interesting 
experiments  upon  his  own  children,  in  order  to  witness  the  facial 
changes  which  resulted.  A  lady,  in  w  horn  the  maternal  instinct 
was  very  strong,  was  tohl  of  their  experiments  at  a  dinner  party, 
and  exclaimed  :    "  I  wouhl  certainly  never  read  the  Ixjoks  of  a  man 

who  pinched  his  children  to  see  how  they  cried  I  " 

•  •  .- 

Tht  Smred  Foniil  is  the  title  of   a  new  novel 

The  by  the  author  of  those  earlier  and   much  abler 

Decadence     iJroductions  :      The    Amtriraii,     Th<    Eiiropcaii/o 

of  James.       Daisi/  Miller,    Confidence,    The   Portrait    of    a 

Lady,  and  others.  Mr.  .James  has  of  late 
years  become  a  psychologist,  who  uses  the  "novel"  form  as  a 
vehicle  for  his  analytical,  microscopical,  infinitesimal  studies  ot 
men  and  women's  minds  and  motives  :  as  a  means  of  demonslrating 
the  tangled  threails  of  human  purpose  and  effort  « hich  cross  and 
rec'ross  with  interlacing  repetition,  and  so  make  up  what  we  (m\\ 
"life."  His  (Mr.  James')  later  books  are  veritable  studies— subtle 
studies,  which  demand  close  attention  to  lie  understood,  and,  when 
unilerstood,  are  not  very  amusing.  The  Sacred.  Fount  was  recently 
reviewed  by  The  Athtnti  iim  ;  and  this  is  what  the  reviewer  says  : 
"  The  whole  book  is  an  example  of  hypochondriacal  subtlety  run 
mad.  The  characters  in  the  book  are  simple,  stupid  English 
people,  direct  and  comparatively  uninteresting  ;  and  Mr.  .James  (the 
hero)  becomes  simply  a  bore,  besides  being  vulgar,  in  his  absurd 
attempt  to  read  into  them  subtle  conditions  of  soul  of  which  they 
are  totally  incaiiable." 

•  •  • 

Thk  great  American  writer — we  object  to  the 
Mark  Twain      stereotyped  limitation  "  humourist  "—is  said  to 

be  coming  again  to  Australia.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  it.  To  merely  hear  the  voice  of  the  writer  of  "  The  Innocents 
Abroad"  and  "The  New  Pilgrims"  Progress"  is  worth  all  the 
admission  money  ;  and  as  we  do  not  regard  it  as  indispensab'e  to 
humour  in  a  lecturer  that  he  should  laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  we 
shall  even  enjoy  his  good-natured  cynicism. 
•  •  • 

SiK  M.  E.  Gkant  DfFK,  in  one  of  the  later  of 

Cause  and      his  interminable  series  of  volumes  of  yoles/rom 

Effect.  a  Diary,  gives  the  following  amu.sing illustration 

of  the  "  Post  hoc ""  fallacy.     Sir  .John   Lubbock, 

who,  among  other  odd  questionings  of  nature,  is  said  to  have  tried 

to  teach  a  dog  to  read,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  one  day 

on  crutches.     He  met  a  fellow-nieniber,  with  whom  logic  was  not  a 

strong  point,    "  Halloa  !  Lubbock,  got   the  gout  ";     That  comes  of 

teaching  dogs  to  read." 

•  •  • 

The    Athenattm,    in    reviewing    Max     O'Rcll's 

Max  O'Rell.     latest    book    (Her     Royal     Hiyhne^s— Woman, 

treated    it    as    having     been   first   written    in 

Frencli  and  afterwards  tanslated  into  English  :  but  the  author  has 

written    to   the   editor   of   that   journal  to  say  that  it  was  not  a 

translation,  that   it  was  written  in   English  by   himself,   and   then 

re-written   in    French  without   the   aid   of   the   Enghsh   text.     He 

speaks  of  "  the  help  of  whatever  English  I  have  at   my  command." 

This  wav  of  putting  it  savours  of  modesty. 

•  •  • 

Mk.  W.  D.  How  klls  was  assistant  editor  of  the 

Genius  Atlantic  ilotUhly  in  the   "sixties."      He  was 

Without         personally    acquainted    with     the     author     of 

Education.      "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  ami  saj-s  of  that  writer 

in  his  "  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance  ": 

"  Her  svnitax  was  such  a  snare  to  her  that  it  sometimes  needed  the 
combined  fckill  of  all  the  proofreaders  and  the  assistant  editor  to 
extricate  her.  Nothing  was  ever  written  into  her  work,  but  in 
changes  of  diction,  in  correction  of  solecisms,  in  transposition 
of  phrases,  the  text  was  largely  re-written  on  the  margin  of  her 
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pi-oofs.''       There  are   many   who  possess   the   dramatic   power   to 

imagine  and  even  to  tell  a  clever  story,   though  they  may  not  have 

the  literary  facnlty  to  write  it  in  orthodox   form  :  just  as  tlere  are 

jjlcnty  of  people  who  can  "  think  "  no  end  of  poetry,  without  being 

able  to  put  it  into  verse  form.     Let  them  not  despair  !     If  they  can 

only  give  utterance  to  it,  and  so   "  pnt  it  forth,"  as  Carlyle  would 

have  said,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  tind  editors  and  assistant 

editors  to  dress  it  up  in  the  sort  of  garb  which  is  essential  before  it 

can  l)e  placed  before  the  '"gentle  reader."' 

*  *  * 

Most  of  us,  who  read  thoughtful  liooks  twenty 
"  Erewhon."  years  ago,  lemember  Mr.  Samuel  Butler's 
"  Erewhon,"  which,  like  Bulwer  Lytton's 
"Coming  Race,"  and  tw'o  or  three  other  modern  works — not  to 
mention  those  of  a  more  classical  character— endeavoured  to  picture 
society  under  future  conditions.  ''Erewlion"'  was  one  of  the 
best :  for  it  did  not  attempt  to  stir  up  class  bile,  as  did  Bellamy's 
'•  Looking  Backwaril,''  by  trying  to  make  the  Millennium  appear 
within  reach,  by  Act  of  Pailiament. 

Mr.    Butler    is    now    publishing     another    work,      "  Erewhon 
Revisited,"  which  will  no  doubt   be  the  more  mellowed  work   of   a 
wider  and  riper  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world  in  general. 
»  *  « 

Mk.  Loris  Bkckk's  Australian  friends  will   be 

An  Austra-      glad  to  hear  that  his  latest  story,  "  Tessa  and 

lian  Success,  the  Trader's  Wife,"  is  about  to  be  published  in 

(iermany  in  a  translated  form. 

*  *  * 

That  unnaturally  .smart  and  otherwise  artificial 

The  Spread     stor^*,  "  Concerning  Isaliel  Carnaby,"  is  about  to 

of"  Fiction.       lie  pul)lished  in  a  sixpenny  eilition.     It  is  stated 

that  one   bundled   tliousand    copies    have    been 

printed. 

*  «  « 

ilK.  Dion  BorcRAVLT,   wlio,  since  lie  left  the 

An  colonies,  attempted  to  "run"  a  theatre  of  his 

Australian      own  in  London,  and  lately  married  a  well-known 

Favourite.      English  actress,  has  now  been  appointed  general 

stage  manager  and  producer  in   London  for  Mr. 

Charles  Froliman. 

'J'ke    Aihtniinm  in  noticing  Mr.    Rolf  Boldre- 

Australian      wood's   latest   story,    "In   Bad    Company    and 

Fiction.         Other  Stories,"  speaks  of   it  as   "  a   ponderous 

volume  of  miscellaneous  sketches,  many  in 
number  and  slight  in  execution,"  and  the  stories  are  said,  with  a 
touch  of  irony,  to  "reflect  a  born  Australian's  views  of  men  and 
things  in  Australia"'  One  of  the  stories  which  contains  "an 
account  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Australian  Shearers' 
Union  and  the  Pastoral  Association,"  is  characterised  as  "  a 
somewhat  bold  combination  of  fiction  and  statistics,  alternately 
instructive  and  diverting."  The  review er  is  apparently  a  lover  of 
adventure;    for   he  complains    that   the   stories   are    "nearly    all 

domestic  and  void  of  excitement." 

*  *  * 

The   Athehfi-itm   speaks  of   Mr.   Howells'  latest 

Howelis'        production  in  flattering  terms  :     "Mr.  Howells. 

"  Literary      has  written  many  interesting  books,  but  none  of 

Friends  and    greater  and  general  interest   than  this."      Mr. 

Acquain-       Howells,  in  speaking  of  Europe,  adds  :  "  Where 

tance."  our    (American)    great    men   are    always    seen 

through  the  wrong  end   of  the  telescope."   Mr. 

Howells  must  know  that  "  greatness  "  is  an  attribute  of  degree,  and 

involves    a  question    of    perspective.      This   is    not    peculiar    to 

America      We  have   plenty   of  great   men   in   Australia  -  that    is 

"  great  "  while  they  are  in  Australia  :  this  end  of  the  telescope  ; 

but  when  they  get  to  Europe  the}' are  at  the   "wrong  end."     They 

>ise  a  longer  foot  rule  in  Europe  for  measuring  men's  capacity. 

*  *  • 

The  Alhenmim,  in  reviewing  a  volume  of  Afltr 

American       Dimur  Speeches  at  the  Lotus  Ghtb,  New  York, 

Humour.       which    has  been    "privately    printed,"  quotes 

the  following  cpiaint  and  characteristic  stories  : 
"  The  difi'erence  betw<  en  Parliament  and  Congress  is  that  the 
members  of  the  former  sit  with  their  hats  on  and  cough,  while  in  tlie 
latter  they  sit  with  their  hats  oft" and  spit."  This  elegant  utterance 
is  attiibuted  to  Oeneral  Horace  Porter.  The  same  speaker  is 
credited  with  having  said  that  "  chickens  are  like  horses -j-ou  can 
alw.ays  tell  the  age  of  a  chicken  bj-  the  teeth — not  the  leeth  of  the 
chicken,  but  your  own  teeth— and  some  of  those  chickens  (a 
reference  to  war  reminiscences)  were  so  tough  that  they  created  the 
suspicion  in  our  minds  that  they  had  been  hatched  from  hard-boiled 
eggs."' 


Another  member  of  the  club,  in  giving  his  experiences  of  the 
war,  described  how  he  had  avoided  real  fever  when  "  taken  with 
the  '  shiver  de  freeze.'  As  you  cannot  (he  said)  break  up  tlie  habits 
of  a  life-time  in  a  minute,  I  ilrank  some  brandy  and  took  some 
quinine,  with  the  result  that  I  had  no  fever  whatever  ;  but  I  broke 
out  and  sweated  like  a  nigger  under  oath  in  a  Court.  The  next 
morning  I  had  no  more  legs  than  a  mermaid.'" 

At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew,  one  of  the  speakers 
told  of  a  Dakota  farmer  who  "built  his  blizzard  fences:  he  built 
them  four  feet  higli  and  six  feet  thick,  so  then  when  the  tornado 
came,  and  the  liLuik  thing  went  over,  it  was  two  feet  higher  than 

it  was  before.  " 

»  *  * 

"  Wini's  in  a  name';"'  has  many  applications. 

The  Loss  of     When    the    "Nineteenth     Century''    magazine 

a  Title.  was  started,  about  20  years  ago,  the  originators 

were   considered   to   have   made  a  coup  in   the 

choice  of  tlieir  title  ;    and  as   the   century   drew   to   a   close   many 

people  concluded  that   the  title  would  change  with  the   transition. 

The   change   reqviired   some   courage,  but   not   much.       With    the 

beginning  of  1901  the  magazine  appeared  with  the  same   title,  and 

a  small  and   spineless   addition — "  The    Nineteenth    Century   and 

After."     And  almost   inmiediately  a  new  magazine  appeared,  and 

took  the  title  : — "  The  Twentieth  Century  Review." 

*  •  « 

Mr    G.   Manvilli:  Fk.sn  tells  a  good— and  we 

Charles  tliink  a  new — story  of  Dickens.     It  is  contained 

Dickens.         on  a  sheet  of  blue  paper  which  was  lately  foinid  on 

tlie  file  of  a  tradesman,  who  had  first  written  to 

Charles  Dickens  ollering  to  sell  him  Lord  Byron's  flute.    Dickens  sent 

the  following  answer: — "  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  much  obliged  to  Mr. 

I'laridge   for  the  ofl"er  of   Lord  Byron"s  flute  ;  but  as  Mr.  Dickens 

cannot  play  that  instrument  himself,  and   has  nobody  in  his  house 

who  can,  he  begs  to  decline  the  purchase,  nitli  thanks." 

•  *  * 

Thkke  is  a  singular  absence  of  important 
The    Book  Mill     works  in  our  publishers'  lists  this  month,  but 

there  is  some  good  fiction,  some  new  periodical 
literature;  and  we  bear  on  the  highest  authority  that  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  has  no  less  than  ninety  MSS.  in  hand  at  the  moment,  all  of 
which  are  to  appear  in  print  during  the  autumn.  Authors  may 
take  heart  from  this  pregnant  sign.  At  length,  perhaps,  the 
artistically  numbing  influence  of  the  war  is  less,  is  passing  ;  and  a 
civilised  peojile  ma}'  begin  to  remember  again  that  it  has  intellectual 
needs,  and  that  life  is  not  entirely,  not  even  mainly,  slaughter  and 
surgery.  We  have  really  had  a  fairly  long  period  of  "  Blutlust," 
and  may  revert  once  more  to  the  mental  aspect  of  things. 

•  »  • 

Admikkks  of    Sherlock    Holmes    have    always 
Detective         refused    to    believe    that  he  was  dead.      "Their 
Literature,      faith   is  justified  :    he  reappears  this  month,  in 
his   old  way,  in  the  S'rautl  M'li/nzine.     Intro- 
duction to  him   there  is  needless.     Most   people  read  the  Strand, 
and  they  will  find  their  old   friend   as   mysterious  and  attractive  as 
ever.     But  in  a  purely  literary  spirit  one   may  wonder  why  Dr. 
Doyle   has   reverted   to   this    hard-worked    hero.       The   author   of 
"  Micah  Clarke  "  and  the  "  White  Company  "  has  a  sense  of  better 
things  than  the  surprising  deeds  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Can  it  be 
that  like  the  author  of   "Eliza"  he   is  deliliorately  choosing  the 
more  popular  path,  and  electing  to  please  the  million  rather  than 
the  thousand  ';     Unhappily  for  art,  there  is  more  spending  power  in 
the  million  than  the  thousand,  and  I  suppose,   in  these  luxurious 
days,  a  writer  needs  his  pleasures  like  another  man. 


Commercial  an&  3n5ustrial. 

It  is  highly  probable  that   the   new  Australian 

Japan  nation   will,  before  very  long,  have  to  seriously 

as  an  consider  the  influence  of  Japan  as  an  industrial 

Industrial    competitor.     Already  we  have  felt  to  some  extent 

Factor.         the  power  of  the  little  people  of  the  north  with 

respect  to  our  coal  trade,  when,  as  a  result  of  the 

great  strike,  we  lost  so  much  of  the  Newcastle  trade  by  the  opening 

up  of  new  mines  in  Japan.      It   may  happen  that  this  competition 

will  shortly  go  much  fuilhei- :  and  such  being  the  case,  the   Federal 

Parliament  may,  before  many  years,  have  to   seriously  consider  the 

question  of  the  establishment  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  our 

northern  competitors. 

«  »  » 

Australians  hardly  yet  realise  the  vastness  of  the  progress  of 
this  people,  of  late  years.  The  strides  made  in  the  development  of 
some  industries,  which   were  practically  new  to  them,  are  simply 
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marvellous,  and  give  us  pause.  For  example  :  tlie  iron  ami  eluu- 
trical  trades.  In  both  of  these  the  advance  has  been  tronioiulous. 
The  State  iron  works  at  Kobe  affoixl  a  notable  ease  in  point  ;  anil 
show  how  the  Japanese  are  able  to  adapt  theinaclvea  to  new 
conditions,  and  beat  European  nations  on  their  own  ground,  even 
where  high  skill  and  special  knowledge  are  con<'erned.  Thc^o 
works  manufacture  all  the  goods  waggons  used  on  the  Stale  rail- 
ways, and  build  locomotives  '27  per  cent  chea))er  than  the  ini|)<irted 
article.  There  are  seven  large  works  at  Osaka,  with  a  capital  of  a 
million  3'en  ;  and  a  special  feature  of  this  industry  is  the  recent 
establishment   of  a  factory   for   Ihc  pioductinn  of  steel   rails   and 

armour  iilates. 

«-  *  » 

Then,  in  such  liighly  technical  industries  as  those  reciuiring  the 
application  of  electricity,  Japan  is  making  steady  and  ra|)id 
advance.  In  this  connection  the  country  has  at  its  dia|)osal  a 
water  power  almost  equal  to  that  of  Norway,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  turning  this  to  most  profitable  account.  The  country  already 
possesses  nearly  400  electric  power  works.  The  electric  light  has 
been  introduced  into  almost  all  the  important  towns  :  and  there  are 
some  20  electric  tramwaj-s  running,  while  new  ones  are  constantl\ 
being  projected,  and  others  ai-e  now  in  course  of  construction.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  developmoDt  of  this  vast  industrial 
power  into  a  competitor  with  English-speaking  races,  'which  nuist 
be  considered  in  the  future  ;  and  the  ([uestion  will  naturally  arise 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Australia  will  be  affecteil  by  the  new- 
influence. 

Of  course,  the  Japanese  are  making  mistakes  :  due  partly  to 
their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and 
to  their  too  sudden  rise  in  the  world  as  an  industrial  factor.  One 
great  error  has  been  their  reluctance  to  confine  themselves  to  those 
spheres  of  activity  in  which  their  natural  advantages  tend  to 
counterbalance  their  lack  of  experience,  organisation  and  capital. 
As  a  result,  they  have  experienced  a  .serious  difficulty  in  attracting 
foreign  capital,  at  a  time  when  taxatian  has  had  to  be  greall.y 
increased,  to  enable  the  country  to  provide  railways  and  harbours, 
an  efficient  navy,  etc.  These  extra  burdens  have  necessarily  fallen 
heavily  upon  the  agricultural  population,  and  have  raised  the  prices 
of  industrial  produce.  As  a  consequence,  over  40,000  Japanese 
have  emigrated,  some  of  them  to  Australia.  These  are  indic;ations 
that  everything  is  not  as  it  should  be  :  but  although  up  to  the 
present  tlie  Japanese  labour  is  often  dearer  than  that  of  Em-opeans, 
when  quality  and  quantity  of  work  are  considereit,  and  although 
the  prices  of  produce  and  labour  are  rising,  the  country  nnist  he 
seriously  considered  in  our  industrial  calculations  for  the  future. 
*  *  * 

The    New   York-    Timen  expresses   the    opinion 
National        that  the    German   purchase  of    the   Atlas   line 
Shipping       of  steamers  is  a  more  serious  event  in  the  com- 
Purchases.     merce  of  the  world  than  the  sale  of  the  Leyland 
line  to  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

#  *  * 

Mb.    Edward   LANiiTON^one  of   the  soundest 

Retrograde     economists   of  Australia  ^lately   contributed  to 

Legislation,    to  the  Argn>i  iVic.)  a  highly-instructive  letter  on 

the     subject      of     the    proi)osed     Intcr-State 

Commission     Bill,    in     which     he    .len.onstrat^ed     the    .etrograde 

character  of  its  atten.pted  interference  w,th  the  freedon,  of  slnpp  ng. 

Its   advocates  are  ignoring  history:  shuttn,g  then-   eyes->f     hey 

were  ever  opened  in  that  direction -to  the  experience  of   England 

before  1849.   Before  thatdatcBritishsliips  weresecured  a  monopolyof 

England's   coastal  trade   by  Act  of    Parliament;    and  while   they 

enjoyed   it   the    shipping    interest   stood    still.     As    soon   as   t  e 

restrictive  legislation  was  removed,  it  went  forward   in  a   manner 

which  Mr.  Langton  justly  characterises  as  '  astoun.iing 

In  1830  the  gross  tonnage  of  British  shipping  was  .'.2(10,000,  111 

1840^,7S,000.     Then  came' the  repeal  (1849).     In  1850  the  gross 

tonnage  was  over  three  millions,  in  1860  over  four,  n,    8,0  over  five, 

n  18^0  over  six,  in  1890  over  nine,  in   1900  over  thirteen   millions 

.reply  to  the  Lnswer  that  their  increases  --^  '';-;^,  ■---«; 

popuHLn.Mr.    Langt^  "^^^ TJ^^Z^vSi^^<^ 
population    increased   37   per   cent.,  while    tne    snipi     „ 
m  per  cent.     He  shows  further  that  the  restrictive   shipping  la«s 
If  th    United  States  have  been  accompanied  by  a  f al  from  os^r  five 
nil  ion  tons  in  1860,  to  a  quarter  of  ^^^^'^'^^^  '^^^^^  ^iZ^^^ 

»T  11   .  ..1'    whether        111  tae  tace  or    viiK&e 

own  14,000,000.     "^  "->' -'^^ ^^^  ~;' ,,,    g,.  further  than  to 
facts,   perversity  or  ignorance  or  stupimtj  can    y  discredited 

propose  that  Australia  shall  revert  to  the  exploded  and  discredited 
notions  of  the  dark  ages  1 " 


/llM'3CcUancou5. 


Mii.  r.Kwiii.n  1.  due.-,  Mill  lake  a  liopelesH  view 
Recruiting,  of  the  pi-ospci-ls  of  reciuiting  for  the  BriliHli 
Army.  In  a  lale  debute  in  the  House  of  Coiii- 
nioim  lie  (tlateil  that  liu<l  year  4(l.lt()ll  recniilK  joined  the  coIiuii-h,  or 
11,000  more  tliuii  the  normal  iiiimlier  bofdi-e  IHilH.  He  Hiateil  also 
thai  they  received  the  ordinary  pay.  In  tile  lirHl  four  moiitliH  of 
1K9I,  n>,(H»0  recruilK  had  joined  ;  and,  if  they  coiiliiiiied  to  enlist 
at  the  same  rate,  4S.IMKt  men  would  be  obtained  in  the  whole  year. 
His  estimate  of  the  normal  nimiher  that  woulil  be  reiiuircd  waa  only 
4.1,01111.  lie  added  Ihat  tin-  popularity  of  the  army  in  time  of  war 
had  been  c«tal)lislic(l,  since  every  regiment  in  South  Africa  was  at 
this  moment  over  its  Btiength.  In  regard,  llierefnre,  to  the  proposal 
that  the  pay  of  the  army  shoulil  be  increased,  he  said  that  it  would 
re(|iiii-e  a  very  strong  inci'iilive  to  induce  the  .Secretary  for  Slate  to 
ask  the  House  to  »d<l  C3,IK)0,Oim  or  t'4,(KK),0IK)  to  the  Estimates  for 
such  a  purpose,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  figures. 

I'ln;  insuhoKlinalion   among   RuB.sian  students, 

Russian         ■>f  wliii-h  we  heard  so  mucii  lately,  appears  to  be 

Students.       on    the   decline.        Many    of    those    who    were 

expelled  from  their  Universities  and   prohibited 

from    i-cmaiiiiniug   in    the   cities,  have    petitioncil    lo   be   allowed  to 

return  to  their  work.     The  (iovernment  has  granted  their  re(|U09t, 

and  allowed  many  of  them  to  reenter  upon  their  examinations. 

Mk.  Skdiion.  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  recently 
Democratic    sjioke  amusingly  in  anticipation  of  the  Duko  of 
Garb.  York's  visit.      He  said  he  felt  iussured   that  the 

Royal  visitors  wouhl  receive  a  cordial  welcome  ; 
1ml  he  hoped.  ••  for  the"  credit  of  the  colony,  that  there  would  be  no 
toadying."  Already,  he  said,  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to 
the  necessity  for  evening  dress  in  august  visitors'  presence,  and 
then  he  added  this  amusing  passivge -.— "On  the  West  Coast  the 
interpretation  of  '  evening  dress '  by  many  of  our  house-wives  wouhl 
he  such  that  would  not  permit  them  to  enter  their  Royal  Higli- 
iiess's  presence.  Looking  liack  to  the  good  ol.l  days,  I  can  speak 
personally,  and  say  that  I  enjoyed  a  social  evening  and  a  dance 
much  better  in  my  moleskins,  and  Crimean  shirt,  and  nugget  boots, 
than  ever  I  did  in  Windsor  uniform  or  dress  suit.  Our  sons  in 
South  Africa  are  of  the  bull-dog,  and  not  of  the  claw-hammer 
breed  :  and  it  is  not  claw-hammer  people  or  dress-suit  wearers  who 
uphohl  the  Rriti.sh  Empire." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  sentiment  was  considered  very 
fine  by  Mr.  Seddon's  hearers,  especially  by  those  who  did  not 
possess  a  -'dress  suit"  or  an  "evening  dress,"  and  we  are  a  little 
surprised  that  .Mr.  Seddon  does  not  occasionally  disport  himself  in 
the  Crimean  shirt,  moleskin  trousers.  an<l  nugget  hoots,  aforesai.l, 
as  one  of  the  many  means  of  playing  bis  part. 

This  society,  in  ivhich  John  Bright  once  was  a 
The  Peace      prominent  member,    in   publishing    its    annual 
Society.        report,   refers  to  the  alarming  development  of 
militarism.      It    claims   to   be   carrying   on    its 
ordinary  w.irk  with  undiminished  vigour,  but  admits  that  the  past 
century  has  been  one  of  peace  and   progress,   because  of   the  fact 
that '200  cases  of  arbitration  have  taken   place.      Notwithstanding 
the  pacific  objects  of  the   society,  one  of  the  prominent  speakers- 
Mr     Alfred    Emmott,    M  P. -said    "he   was   an    imperialist,    and 
believed   that   we   ought  to   have  a   strong  navy,   and  be  firm   in 
upholding  our  rights  !     He  believed  that  war  could  best  be   ended 
bv  usin.'^the  utmost   vigour  in   its   ])rosccution.  and   the    utmost 
leuienc\"iii  its  settlement."     One  cannot  help  observing  that  if  these 
be   the"  Peace   Society   sentiments,    there   is   not   much   difference 
between  its  views  and  tho_se  of  every  go<xl;  fighting  citizen. 

A  KECESTLY  published  volume  of  memoirs  con- 
Dr.  Johnson     tains  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  reminis- 
ais  a  Tea        cences  of   Richard   Cumberland,   a   once    well- 
Drinker,        known  but  now   half-forgotten  dramatist,  who 
was  a   friend   of  Johnson,  (iarrick,  (ioldsmith, 
Revnolds     and    others    of    that    remarkable    coterie    of    classics. 
Culnberla'nd  relates  the  following  story   of  .Johnson's  tea-drinking 

weakness ; —  .  ,       ,  ,       ,  i  i  • 

"  At  the  tea-table  he  made  considerable  demands  upon  his 
favourite  beverage  ;  and  I  remember  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at 
mv  house  reminded  him  that  he  ha<l  drunk  eleven  cups,  he  replied  : 
'  Sir  I  did  not  count  your  glasses  of  wine  ;  why  should  you  numl,cr 
UD  mv  cups  of  tea?'  And  then,  laughing  in  perfect  good  humour, 
he  a.hled  •  '  Sir,  I  should  have  released  the  lady  from  any  further 
trouble  if  it  luul  not  been  for  your  remark  ;  but  you  have  reminded 
me  that  I  want  one  of  the  dozen,  and  I  must  request  Mrs.  Cumber- 
land to  round  up  ray  number.'     When    he   saw  the   readiness   and 
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complacency  with  which  my  wife  nbeycil  his  call,  lie  tuniccl  ii  kjiul 
and  cheerful  look  on  hor,  and  said  :  '  Madam,  I  must  tell  you,  for 
youi-  comfoi-t,  you  have  escaped  mucli  better  than  a  ceitiiiu  lady  did 
a  while  ago,  upon  «  hose  patience  1  intruded  greatly  more  than  I 
have  done  on  yours  :  but  the  lady  asked  me  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  a  zany  of  me,  and  set  me  gal)bling  to  a  parcel  of  people 
I  knew  nothing  of  ;  so,  madam,  I  had  my  revenge  on  her  for  I 
swallowed  tive-and-twenty  cups  of  her  tea,  and  rlid  not  trial  her 
with  a.s  many  words,'  " 

*  *  • 

"TiiK  old  order  changeth  "  may  lie  truly  said 
"The  Higher  in  regard  to  the  altered  attitude  of  elmrehmen 
Criticism."  towards  the  ([ucstion  of  the  inspired  character 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Lyman  Alibott, 
who  succeeded  to  the  pulpit  of  Henry  Ward  Keechcr,  lias  lately 
resigned  his  position  in  order  that  he  may  devote  himself  to 
religious  journalism.  Out  of  that  leisure  he  has  produced  a  book 
entitled  "  The  Higlier  Criticism,"  in  whicli  some  very  "  advanced  " 
doetrines  are  promulgated  in  regard  to  Biblical  teaching.  Uniler 
the  head  of  "The  Higher  Criticism,''  we  arc  informed  that  it  has 
brought  back  into  the  Bible  some  books  which  hail  almost  diopped 
out  of  it,  such  as  tlie  Song  of  Songs,  Ecdesiaslcs,  and  Job  ;  luid 
that  it  has  relieved  from  some  etliical  difficulties  some  otiier  books, 
such  as  Josliua  and  Leviticus  ;  tliat  it  has  made  credible  as  fiction 
some  passages  whicli  had  lieen  incredible  as  histoiy,  such  as  the 
legend  of  the  Fall  and  the  xalire  of  Jonah.  Then  we  are  tolil,  in 
phraseology  which  oO  years  ago  would  have  blasterl  a  churchman's 
reputation  and  chances  in  life,  that  "  The  effect  of  the  new  criticism 
will  be  to  destroy  tliat  faith  in  the  letter  which  killcth,  and  to 
promote  that  faith  in  the  spirit  which  niaketh  alive  ;  ...  to  lead 
the  Christian  to  regard  the  Bible  not  as  a  book  of  pliilosophy  about 
religion,  but  as  a  book  of  religious  experiences,  the  more  inspiring 
to  the  religious  life  of  man,  because  frankly  recognised  as  a  book 
simply,  naively,  divinely  human." 

A  further  paragraph  defines  the  meaning  of  this  latter  term, 
and  contends  that  the  Bible  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  otlier. 

This  is  indeed  a  new  view  of  the  Bible  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 

movement  called   "progress"   is  entering  into  the  most  sacred  as 

well  as  the  most  mundane  of  our  institutions.     The  Literary  fVo7-ld, 

in  reviewing  this  work,  may  well  say  that   "  The  Higher  Criticism 

and  its  relation  to  orthodox  beliefs  causes  distress  to  a  great  number 

of  people  who  have   Init  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  Higher  Criticism 

is "  ;    for  its  effect   is  evidently  to  strike  at   the  very  root  of  the 

things  which  most  of  us  were  taught  to  revere  as  beyond  the  scope 

of  any  criticism,  however  exalted.     Each  man  and  woman  must   in 

this  kinematographic  age  determine  for  himself  or  herself  whether 

to  move  on  witli  the  iconoclastic  multitude— who  must   "  advance," 

even   though  it  may  be   downhill— or  stand  aside  out  of  tlie  surge, 

and  insist  on  cherishing  the  one-time  ideals.     We  may  well  exclaim 

with  Pilate,  "  What  is  truth  ?" 

*  •  • 

Much  interest  has  been  stirred  aiiiong  Austra- 
The  Larrikin,    lians    in    London    hy    an   article    in   the   July 

Blackwood,  called  "  Larrikinism  in  Australia." 
Mr.  Ambrose  I'ratt  puts  his  name  to  it  fearlessly.  We  hope  he 
may  have  no  reason  to  repent  doing  so,  yet  surely  such  an  organisa- 
tion as  he  descrilies,  so  entirely  ruthless,  and  law-breaking,  and 
well-L'eiieralled,  might  reach  a  long  arm,  and  strike  him  even  in 
England,  if  his  lale  friends,  the  Sydney  larrikins,  ever  came  to 
know  that  lie  had  betra\ed  them.  A  secret  society  which  is  wholly 
"  a.dii  evervthing,"  whose  leaders  have  power  of  life  and  death,  is 
an  extraordinary  thing  to  exist  in  Sydney  to-d.ay.  Many  «  ho  know 
Sydney  more  than  a  little  xvill  deny  that  it  does  so.  One  s  own 
opinion  is  altogetlier  a  personal  one  :  on  the  face  of  it,  it  seems 
most  unlikely,  but  there  is  nothing  so  straii^ge  as  truth. 

Tuis  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  was  lately 
"  The  Absent-  published,  went  through  several  editions,  and 
iVIindecl  War."  was-as   we  are  credibly  informed- suppressed 

It  is  said  to  have  b  en  written  by  a  member  ot 
War  Office  staff;   and-as   we  are   also   credibly  infornied-the 
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thor  has  been  cashiered  for  his  pains.  Though  one  readily  admits 
e  wisdom  of  the  old  adage  abont  "  one's  own  nest,  which  .should 
preclude  anybo.lv  in  the  inner  circle  from  exposing  the  Winders  o 
his  own  colleagues,  it  is  not  so  clear  why  the  shortcomings  as  well 
as  the  successes  should  not  reach  the  public  ear.  ,.,,,„,,,. 

This  is  the  sort  of  paragraph  which  is  probably  objected  to  bj 
the  authorities,  if,  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  written  by  one  of  the 

staff- by  one  "  who  knows  "  :  ,      , 

"  lie  absent-minded  War  Office  has  of  late  devoted  asmt-^  » 
its  attention,  as  could  be  spare,l  from  the  congenial  task  of  >— ng 
inter-departmental  letters  on  trivialities,  to   he  q"-'-    "   ^7;,  ^ 
ation    and  mobilization,   to   the  neglect  of  tlie  -l"'^" V  -P"'*-^ 
details  connected  with  the  training  of  the  officers  and  men.     The 


fane  of  iimiiouvifHnatiH|ieil  the  public  j  the  army  ilHelf  was  i<atiHfioil 
with  aiiytliing  :  at  any  r4te,  the  voico  of  tho  iirmy  is  always  Iho 
the  last  thing  neejed,  either  by  tlie  nation  or  tho  War  Ollice,  bo 
timl  it  does  not  much  matter  what  Iho  army  hud  to  miy."  Tho 
Ixjok  coiitaiim  iiiuch  plain  speaking  in  regard  to  l)ie  war,  anil 
particularly  in  coiiiieetion  with  some  of  tho  di»aHter«  which  for 
a  time  frighteiiol  the  wliole  British  people.  Wo  don't  wish  to  make 
capital  out  of  matter  which  the  authoritiiiH  are  Haid  to  have  xup- 
pressed,  by  i|uotiDg  at  length,  but  each  individual  in  at  liljerly  to 
read  the  book  —if  he  can  get  hold  of  it. 

I.\  a  lajok  lately  published,  entitled  /'V<e 
Colonial  Ups  Lance  Jourmilitm,  a  story  Ih  told  of  tho 
and   Downs.      author's  entering  the  service  of  an  important 

London  journal  and  finding  on  the  stuff  a 
young  peer  who  hail  come  to  grief  financially,  and  another  man  who 
had  once  been  the  peer's  butler.  They  had  met  in  the  i  Mice  (piite 
accidentally.  The}'  were  both  earning  a  livelihood  liy  writing,  ami 
the  peer  had  come  to  call  the  butler  "old  chap."  On  one  oecasion 
the  author  saw  the  peer  push  his  copy  over  to  the  butler  with  the 
re(|Uest  that  he  "should  put  it  into  decent  Knglish.  '  Such  vicissi- 
tudes are  mild  as  compared  with  some  of  tliose  afforded  by  Aus- 
tralian life  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  There  is  a  well-known  (««e 
in  Victoria  in  which  a  doctor  came  to  the  colonies,  bringing  with 
him  his  groom.  The  doctor  took  to  drink  and  "  came  down," 
whilst  tlie  groom  saved  money  and  invested  it  in  city  land.  Years 
went  by,  and  the  groom  be(^anio  a  wealthy  landowner.  He 
ultimately  took  his  former  master  into  his  service  a-s  groom,  so 
reversing  the  relationship.  The  doctor  ultimately  died  a  pauper, 
whilst  his  one  time  servant  and  one  time  master  left  behind  him  an 
estate    worth  a  million  and  a  quarter   pounds.      The   Truth   and 

Fiction  adage  may  well  be  preserved. 

•  •  • 

TiiK    Architectural    lievieic    (London)    recently 

Australia's      gave  a  prominent   place  to  an  article  on  "  The 

Opportunity.  Opportunity  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth," 

liy  Mr.  A.  R.  Jemmett,  in  which  the  opinion  is 
expressed  tliat  "  tlie  federation  of  the  Stales  of  Australia,  and  tho 
conseiiuent  need  ot  a  city  to  be  the  seat  of  Federal  (!overnmeut, 
provides  the  Australian  people  with  an  uiiii|uc  and  enviable  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  really  fine  city  under  new  ami  extraordinary 
circumstances."  The  writer  of  the  article  throws  upon  the  Austra- 
lian people  a  stupendous  responsibility  when  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "  nothing  will  more  clearly  expres,s  to  future  genera- 
tions the  exact  degree  of  progress  attained  by  our  race  at  this 
particular  epoch  than  the  new  capital  of  Australia."  "  Many  an 
artist  (he  says)  would  give  ten  years  of  his  life  for  such  a  chance, 
and  for  the  inspiration  of  so  grand  a  theme."  Let  us  hope  that  we 
and  our  legislators  will  be  equal  to  the  responsibility. 

*  •  * 

The  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  in  his  Synodal  Address, 
Federal  regards  the  prosi>ects  of  assimilating  the  mar- 

Divorce  riage  laws  of  all  the  other  .States  to  those  of  the 

Laws.  South  Eastern  States  with  grave  concern.     It 

will,  he  says,  be  a  "levelling  down'"  rather 
than  a  "levelling  up"  of  the  marriage  law.s.  The  Bishop  states 
that  the  laws  of  Is'ew  South  Wales  and  Victoria  liave  been  "stig- 
matised in  scathing  terms  '  by  the  Judges  in  both  States  :  and  he 
(pioies  Mr.  Justice  Simpson  (X.S.W.)  as  saying  that :  "  The  possi- 
liilitv  of  freedom  begets  a  desire  to  be  free,  and  the  great  evil  of  a 
marriage  dissolved  is  that  it  loosens  the  bonds  of  so  many  others  " 
The  Bishop  himself  says  that  "  Federation  will  have  been  purcha-scd 
far  too  dearly  if  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  at  large  is  to  la: 

sacrificed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  few." 

•  •  • 

It  is  indicative  of  the  growing  spirit  of  tolerance 

Church    and    in  the  t^hurch,  that  the  .Stage  shouhl  be  spoken 

Stage.  of  from   time  to  time  by  church  journals  as  a 

possible  iiiHuence  for  good  in  a  commtinity. 
The  Church  Chronicle  (of  Brisbane)  has  just  publisheil  an  article  on 
"The  Church  and  Stage,"  in  which  reference  is  made,  not  alto- 
gether approvingly,  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  had  Iwen 
invited  by  an  English  Rector  to  give  some  recitals  in  the  parish 
church  The  Chrcmicle  sees  a  danger  in  "  consecrated  buildings" 
becoming  "  extemporised  theatres."  It  is  admitted  that  "  notwith- 
standing the  aloofness  and  atmosphere  of  susjiicion  in  which  the 
dramatic  profession  has  been  forced  to  live,  they  have  mainly  by 
their  own  unaided  struggles,  and  without  the  sympathy  of  the 
religious-minded  public,  purified  the  stage  from  many  of  its  worst 
elements."  The  journal  in  question  goes  furcher  in  expressing  the 
opinion  that  "  the  Church,  in  maintaining  an  attitu.le  of  aloofness, 
is  neglecting  to  influence,  if  not  actually  to  use,  a  potent  instrument 
capable  of  being  directed  towards  the  social  and  moral  amelioration 
of  the  people."     We  congratulate  the  Church  Chronicle. 
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PART    I. 


Despite  inaity  pfophccies  to  the  coutraiy,  it  seems  as  if  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  is  likeh'  to  possess  a  Federal  territory 
and  a  capital  city  at  a  very  early  date.  It  has  been  thought — and 
with  some  reason — that  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  States  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  would  prevent  the  early  selection  of 
an  abiding  place  for  the  Federal  (Government,  l)Ut  hapiiily  a  better 
spirit  seems  to  prevail,  or  it  maj-  be  that  those  at  the  helm  of  atfairs 
have  elected  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  a  good  grace  ;  whichever 
it  be,  there  is  every  evidence  at  present  of  a  desire  to  settle  the 
question,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  before  the  first  session  of 
Parliament  ends. 

Fortunately,  the  work  of  selection  will  be  lessenetl  by  tlie 
action  of  the  <TOVernment  of  New  South  Wales,  for  althougli  tlie 
whole  area  of  that  State  is  practically  open  for  consideration,  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  who  was  appointed  to  examine  certain 
sites  will  tentl  to  narrow  the  ultimate  choice  to  a  comparatively  few 
of  them,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozen. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  tliese  ; 
that  will  be  better  done  by  men  who  will  have  the  advantage  of 
visiting  all  the  places  selected,  and  whose  final  judgment  is  likely  to 
be  accepted  liy  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Australia.  But  there 
are  certain  important  ijuestions  in  relation  to  the  new  citj'  which 
are  fairly  open  to  discussion  by  the  public  generally,  and  on  these  I 
would  seek  to  express  an  opinion,  somewhat  dittidently  eertainl}', 
and  yet  with  that  degree  of  confidence  which  a  close  study  of  the 
practical  side  of  nuniicipal  work  maj'  entitle  me  to  exercise. 

There  are  three  principal  questions  to  be  answered  by  those  on 
whom  the  oinis  of  the  creation  of  this  city  will  be  placed  : — 

1st.    Where  is  it  to  be  built  ? 

'2nd.   How  is  it  to  be  built  ! 

3rd.  How  is  it  to  be  governed  ? 

Probal)ly  the  iniuimerable  details  and  side  issues  of  tlie  main 
question  will  be  found  to  range  themselves  under  one  or  other  of 
these  heads. 

The  first  I  have  already  put  aside  from  my  consideration,  and  I 
propose  to  address  myself  to  the  remaining  two. 

First,  then  :  How  is  the  city  to  be  built  ? 

It  is  evident  that  to  Australia  has  fallen  the  opportunity  and 
the  honour  of  shewing  to  the  world  the  concrete  results  of  the 
engineering  and  architectural  skill  of  the  age  up  to  date,  for  it 
cannot  be  conceived  that  any  haphazard  and  makeshift  method  of 
ordinary  city  building  will  be  permitted  to  rule  here. 

The  opportunity  which  is  now  ours  came  to  the  Americans 
twice  within  the  last  century,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall 
have  as  little  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  result  as  they  had. 

Unfinished  as  the  city  of  Washington  is  to-day — and  will  be  for 
many  a  generation  to  come— it  is  yet  a  great  city,  magnificent  in 
conception,  and  a  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  a  great  nation.  The 
new  Chicago,  also,  which  has  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  is  an 
example  of  the  unsurpassed  enterprise  of  a  resourceful  people, 
hampered,  it  is  true,  by  conditions  most  adverse  to  city  building, 
j'et  triumphing,  as  only  skill  and  wonderftil  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances can,  in  a  task  surrounded  by  innumerable  difiiculties.  Here 
in  Australia,  however,  we  have  all  the  advantages  which  the 
progress  and  skill  of  the  very  latest  times  can  place  at  our  disposal, 
untrammelled  by  conditions  in  any  v/a,y  adverse  to  success,  and 
indeed  forewarned  of  dangers  which  those  whom  I  have  referred  to 
could  hardly  escape. 

The  design  .of  the  Federal  City  should  be  simple  and  scientific^ 
and  its  plan  should  be  such  as  shall  be  easy  to  remember  ;  it  should 
ofifer  facilities  and  not  hindrances  to  traffic,  and  the  survey  of  its 
thoroughfares  should  secure  sunshine  in  all  of  them  diirintf  some 
portion  of  the  day.  The.se  things  are  excessively  simple,  yet  they 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  comfort,  convenience  and  health  of  the  citizens 
of  the  capital  as  long  as  it  shall  remain  a  place  of  habitation.  The 
streets  should  be  wide,  and  not  too  far  apart.  Well  laid  out  as 
Adelaide  no  doubt  is,  yet  everyone  realizes  how  much  it  would 
be  improved  if  all  its  streets  were  as  wide  as  King  William  Street 
and  as  closely  crossed  as  it  is  by  the  streets  running  east  and  west. 


To  these  two  simple  postulates  there  must  be  added  a  third, 
which  should  indeed  be  the  dominating  idea  of  the  whole  city.  This 
city  is  to  be  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  here  are  to  be  enshrined  the 
things  which  time  and  circumstance  shall  make  sacred  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  us  ;  here,  too,  shall  be  the  ceittre  of  our  governing 
institutions,  the  home  of  our  Parliament,  of  our  Oovernor-(;eneral, 
of  our  judicature,  of  every  guiding  infiuence  which  will  tell  for  the 
greatness  and  happiness  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  la\'ing  out  of  a  cit)',  such  as  this  must  be,  is  not  a  task  to 
be  approached  with  airy  confidence,  but  rather  with  anxious  and 
studious  care.  The  final  judges  of  our  success  are  yet  to  be  born  ; 
but  the  people  of  to-day  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  do  expect,  that 
in  the  days  when  our  work  shall  be  judged,  the  taste,  wisdom  and 
skill  of  this  age  shall  be  abundantly  justified. 

Upon  what  detailed  plan,  then,  should  the  city  be  built '!  Here 
we  must  again  speak  generally,  for  much  of  the  detail  must 
naturally  depend  U])on  the  physical  features  of  the  site.  Were  the 
city  to  be  placed  upon  (for  instance)  the  Adelaide  plains,  one  could 
risk  an  opinion  ;  but  as  the  whole  circumstances  and  surroundings 
can  only  be  conjectural  at  present,  one's  opinion  must  be  confided 
to  the  broad  plane  of  generalities. 

The  city  should  be  four  .square,  if  possible,  '  its  thoroughfares, 
at  all  events,  rectangular,'  its  frontages  reserved  for  the  residences 
of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  well  for  the  privilege  of  a  superior 
site.  In  all  parts  there  should  be  an  abunilant  provision  of  ptiblic 
parks  and  squares  to  act  both  as  lungs  and  lieauty  spots.  The 
Executive.  Parlianientaiy  and  other  Public  Ottices  of  the  Common- 
wealth shoidd  be  arranged  in  one  quarter,  for  public  convenience. 
The  residence  of  the  (iovernor-tJenHral  should  be  situated  away 
from  the  centre,  but  yet  well  within  its  bounds.  Tlie  Municipal 
offices  and  City  Hall  should  i)e  part  of  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
very  centre  of  the  city,  forming,  say,  one  side  of  a  square,  the 
opposite  side  of  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  a 
central  Railway  Station.  The  business  side  of  the  city  .should  be 
contiguous  to  the  railway  ;  and  while,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
business  people,  provision  should  be  made  for  dwellings  in  that 
part,  there  should  be  no  place  of  business  allowed  to  be  established 
in  the  residential  portion  of  the  city,  excepting  on  certain  selected 
lines  of  thoroughfare. 

Special  sites  should  be  chosen  for  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
Universities,  Colleges,  Schools,  Public  Museums,  Art  Galleries, 
Swimming  Baths,  Cymnasia,  and  places  of  public  amusement. 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Hardens,  and  suchlike  places  of  public 
resort,  might  well  be  accommodated  in  the  Parks  :  and  the  Hospitals 
should  be  situated  on  special  reserves,  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
city. 

No  manufacturing  trades  should  be  permitted  within  the  city 
bounds,  and  a  manufacturing  district— ^\liich  ought  to  be  selected 
with  careful  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds — 
should  be  created  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city  itself.  All 
public  and  church  cemeteries  and  crematoria  should  be  put  right 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and  with  a  belt  of  lands  surrounding 
them,  which  would  prevent  the  building  of  residences  anywhere  in 
their  immediate  vicinity. 

No  block  of  land  for  residential  purpases  should  be  less  than 
200  ft.  deep,  and  the  building  plan  of  the  city  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  give  facilities  for  the  erection  of  mansions,  with  plenty  of 
garden  space,  without  destroying  the  lines  of  any  of  the  streets. 
Building  blocks,  varying  from  a  minimum  width  of  50  ft.  and 
upwards,  to  the  full  width  of  a  frontage  between  streets,  should  be 
arranged  according  to  some  method  which  could  be  decided  upon 
when  the  site  of  the  city  is  selected. 

Drainage  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  Adelaide  system 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage  should,  if  possible,  be  adopted. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  site  of  the  city  and  the  country 
surrounding  it,  however,  that  one  must  be  careful  nut  to  assume  too 
much  and  run  entirely  to  theory.  It  may  surely  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  site  chosen  shall  be  high,  and  with  a  natural  fall 
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for  drainage.  In  such  country  it  ought  not  to  bo  (lilliciiU  i,i 
institute  a  perfec^t  system  of  sewerage  on  the  most  scientilie  and 
economic  lines. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  nnist  also  say  that  it  woidd  not  only 
be  foolish  but  dangerous  a.s  well,  to  institute  siii  li  a  svsteiii 
innuediately. 

The  water  carriage  system  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  couhl  not 
be  modified  to  suit  the  re(iuii-ements  of  such  a  city  as  is  contemplated 
in  its  earlier  stages  ;  and  as  habitation  would  not  only  be  gradual, 
but  widely  dispersed  for  many  years,  some  other  method  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  matter  would  be  necessary,  and  should  be  the 
very  first  thing  to  be  decided  by  those  who  shall  have  control  of  tlie 
embryo  city  committed  to  their  care. 

An  ample  water  supply  is,  of  course,  an  absolute  nectessitx',  and 
must  be  obtained  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the  cilv. 

The  fornuitiou  of  the  streets  should  receive  an  amount  of  care 
which  may  be  considered  by  many  to  be  (juite  unnecessary.  The 
truest  economy  will  be  best  ob.servcd  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things 
that  are  to  be  done,  by  providing  llu'  most  .substanti  1  materials 
and  the  best  workmanshij). 

This,  too,  might  well  be  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
preliminary  experiment,  as,  up  till  now,  there  is  no  method  of 
road-making  whicli  can  be  called  even  remotely  satisfactorj  ; 
squared  granite  pitchers  probably  give  the  most  lasting  lesults, 
but  the  noise  of  traffic  on  such  a  surface  is  intolerable :  wood 
paving  is  expensive  and  not  sufhciently  durable  ;  Val  de  travers  is 
noiseless  but  too  slipperv  in  wet  weather  ;  asphalt  is  not  las  ing, 
and  when  broken  nuikes  a  bad  mend  ;  Macadamized  roads,  while 
the  ideal  thoroughfares  for  country  districts,  and  proliably  the  best 
that  are  now  known  for  cities  wliere  traffic  is  light,  are  ^et  most 
insanitary. 

We  ought,  tlicreforc.  in  this  new  city,  to  find  sonic  paving 
which  will  be  durable,  clean,  and  noise'ess.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
found  that  the  glass  paving  blocks  which  are  now  on  trial  in  Paris 
may  provide  the  desired  effect. 

Coming  now  to  the  artistic  side  of  tlie  ijuestion  of  design,  1 
shall  have  to  be  careful  not  to  run  too  much  against  the  inborn  pre- 
judice (shall  I  call  it  ?)  of  the  average  Britisher,  who  thinks  he 
ought  to  have  a  perfect  right  to  buihl  as  he  likes  and  what  he  likes 
on  his  own  block.  This  liljerty  may  lie  granted  to  all,  within 
reasonable  limits,  but  those  reasonable  limits  should  lie  defiTiitcly 
and  clearly  laid  down.  While,  generally  speaking,  the  materials  to 
be  used  in  building  should  be  as  far  as  possible  fire-resisting,  there 
ought  not  t(j  be  such  a  compulsory  rule  as  would  exclude  all  that 
are  non-fire-resisting.  No  luiikling  that  is  constructed  entirely  of 
wood  should  be  allowed,  and  the  usual  clauses  in  Building  Acts, 
which  govern  the  strength  of  walls  and  materials,  should  be 
enforced. 

These  are  practical  matters  which  have  to  do  with  the  safety  of 
the  people,  but  a  most  impoi'tant  and  much  neglected  provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  exercise  of  proper  taste  in  the  design 
of  all  buildings  abutting  on  public  thoroughfares.     A  court  exists  in 


some  cities  for  the  exproas  purpuse  of  ■cmip/iring  ami  regulating  llie 
deHigns  of  buildings  whicli  come  Into  relation  with  iiicli  other  in 
street  frontages,  and  HUcli  a  c<iurl  ought  to  In-  absolutely  iiidlK- 
pensabhi  in  the  work  of  creating  sneli  a  city  u«  this  Capital  City  of 
Australia  must  bu. 

It  is  needless  to  say  tliiil  llic  natural  features  of  the  site  ought 
to  be  taken  full  ailvantage  of  in  the  dinpOHilion  of  publii:  bulldingH, 
and  design  shoulil,  in  every  case,  be  considercil  in  re'atiiin  to  site. 
No  more  adhcaion  to  the  provisions  of  a  Huilrling  Act— however 
perfect  that  may  be  -can  possibly  secure  the  artistic  elfects  whiih 
ought  to  be  aimeil  at,  and  which,  I  am  confident,  coulil  be  achieved 
by  such  a  court  as  I  havi^  suggested. 

It  ought  to  be  approveil  as  a  principle,  which  shall  on  no 
accijunl  be  departed  fi-oni,  that  electric  wires  of  all  kinds  shall  l)e 
conveyed  undergmund.  It  is  unileistood  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
all  gas  and  water  pipes  shall  be  underground,  but  there  ought  to  Ik; 
an  arrangement  that  these  pipes  anil  wires  shall  be  put  into  con- 
duits or  chaimels,  the  opening  up  of  which  shall  not  be  attendeil 
with  the  inconvenience  to  trallic  whiih  is  eonnnonly  oxporicnceil  in 
all  cities,  and  which  could  bo  so  easily  avoide<l. 

I  feel  tluit  much  more  nee<ls  to  lie  said,  far  more  iiideeil  thaii' 
I  can  say,  as  to  the  a'stbetic  and  artistic  arrangement  of  the  city. 
Tlie  strict  utilitarian  will  no  doubt  think  that  1  have  said  too  much 
already  for  any  hope  of  economy,  if  those  who  think  as  I  do  shoulil 
gel  thtir  way ;  and  I  grant  at  once  that;  for  a  mere  place  to  live  in  with 
comfort  and  convenience,  all  the  accessories  of  art  and  refined  taste 
can  be  done  without ;  but  the  spiiil  of  the  aye  has  .set  another  way, 
and  we  not  only  want  bare  walls  adorned,  and  details  of  outline 
made  beautiful,  but  we  want  the  more  (tominon  administration  of 
every  law  which  contributes  to  the  eilucation  of  the  soul  through 
the  senses  ;  and  thus  our  city  shiaild  be  a  temple  in  which  every 
institution  of  the  nation  should  have  its  shrine  -  if  1  may  be  allowed 
so  to  designate  its  ]iublic  buildings— and  each  ot  tlie-^e,  ornate, 
graceful,  beautiful,  yet  thoroughly  adapted  to  its  uses,  should  be  a 
separate  conception  of  the  artist's  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  part 
of  a  whole,  the  harmony  of  «hich  would  commend  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  In  every  quarter  of  the  city,  in  unexpected  nooks  and 
corners,  as  well  as  in  i>laces  which  more  reailily  command  public 
attention,  the  handiwork  of  the  artist  should  be  in  evidence,  and 
the  handiwork  not  of  the  .seulptoi-  and  the  architect  alone,  but  of  the 
arboriculturist  and  the  landscape  gardener  too.  Ijong,  cool  vistas 
of  tree-lined  avenues,  restful  sjiots  where  flower,  shade-tree,  grassy 
lawn  and  fountain  speak  their  sweet  language  to  the  eye  and  ear,  ami 
offer  places  of  repose  for  nitml  and  body,  should  exist  everywhere. 
.Surely  in  this  new  city  of  ours  we  shall  not  be  found  lacking  in  tjiAt 
expression  of  taste  which  is  natural  to  an  art-lo\ing  jieople,  and 
which,  in  the  homeland,  is  now  re-modelling  many  cities,  which 
were  born  in  utility  and  cradled  in  necessity,  redeeming  them  from 
a  sordidness  which  not  many  years  ago  was  thought  to  be  well  nigh 
beyond  hope.  Into  this,  it  is  my  prayer  that  we  should  never  fall  ! 
To  err  is  human,  but  if  err  we  must,  then  let  it  not  be  on  the  side 
of  mere  puritanic  utilitarianism. 


Undesirable    Immigrants. 


By  Robert  G.  McLachlan  (Vic). 


We  live  in  an  age  of  travel  and  emigration,  a  circumstance  not  in 
itself  unique,  for  the  world  has  passed  through  other  such  ages  ; 
they  have  their  conveniences  and  their  troubles.  Tliere  is  going 
forward  a  gathering  of  peoples  from  all  lands  into  new  communities, 
which  shall  in  time  be  unified  into  nations.  The  trouble  is  for 
aflfairs  to  be  so  directed  that  the  mingling  shall  be  harmonious,  for 
there  is  a  danger  always  that  incongruous,  non-uniting  elements 
shall  be  intruded  among  the  amalgamaling  peoples,  whereby  come 
jealousies  and  discontents,  dividing  chasms  where  sliouhl  be  beaten 
highways.  In  three  countries  is  this  nation- building  in  progress, 
a-id  this  danger  is  noticeably  present  in  each.  America's  problem  is 
fixed,  and  no  immigrants'  restriction  bill  can  solve  it ;  similarly 
South  Africa  has  hers— the  incongruous  element  is  there,  and  cannot 
be  bidden  take  itself  elsewhere  ;  Australia  has  a  larger  freedom— 
the  question  with  her  is  one  of  possibility,  at  most  of  likelihood. 
She  has  not  immediately  to  giapjile  with  a  life  problem,  but  has 
simply  to  ponder  her  position. 

In  each  country  the  semblance  of  the  iirolilem  differs,  for  they 
came  by  it  in  diflWing  ways  ;' also  they  are  at  different  stages  of 
nationhood.  America,  with  short-sighted  selfishness,  brought  in 
the  negro  slave  ;  .Soutli  Africa  has  a  great  Kaffir  population  ; 
Australia  has  the  expectancy  of  an  immigrant  flood  from  India, 
China,  and  Japan.     In  America  there  is  a  nominal  equality,  and  an 


actual  suppression  of  the  negro;  in  South  Africa  the  Kaffir  is 
confessedly  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water ;  Australia  has 
not  yet  committed  herself  to  any  policy.  In  spite  of  outward 
variations,  we  see  the  intrinsic  oneness  of  the  problems— the 
conciliation  of  combiaed  antagonisnis  of  races  and  industries  within 
one  territory.  There  seems  no  certainty  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
solution. 

We  have  under  consideration  at  present  an  lnimigraiit«' 
Restriction  Bill,  a  comprehensive  enough  scheme,  and  suggestive  of 
hopeful  innocence  ;  it  would  untie  the  knot  with  a  hatchet  stroke, 
and  solve  difficulties  by  refusing  to  consider  them.  It  is  a  cosmo- 
politan measure,  being  directed  impartially  against  all  the  world. 
Kvery  immigrant  must  write  such  fifty  words  of  English  as  the 
Customs-house  officer  shall  give  him — a  most  simple  and  effective 
device. 

The  possible  elfects  upon  the  country  of  such  a  measure  maj'  be 
understood  by  noting  the  experience  of  one  of  our  districts.  In  the 
north-west  of  Victoria  is  a  considerable  farming  area — not  an  ideal 
farming  country,  for  the  rainfall  is  light  and  uncertain,  so  much  so 
that  once  it  seemed  likely  that  farming  would  prove  a  failure  there. 
One  eiicumstance,  however,  saved  it  that  mi-fortune.  Throughout 
the  district  was  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  (Jerman  immigrants,  who 
met  the  drought  difficulty  by  a  thoroughness  of  tillage  not  hitherto 
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fomiil  ill  Victoria.  Other  farmers  followed  their  ways,  to  their  own 
and  the  public  benefit.  Nine-tentiis  of  these  immigrants  could  not 
for  anj  consideration  have  written  their  fifty  words  of  Englisli, 
whicli,  nevertheless,  did  not  pievent  them  being  most  valuahlc 
colonists.  No  doubt  other  industries  could  tell  a  similar  tale. 
This  is  the  most  immediate  efiectof  such  a  bar  against  immigration  : 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  help  from  the  varied  talent  of  other  peoples. 
Nat  ions  arc  specialists,  and  tlu:  universal  genius  has  not  yet  appeared 
among  them  more  than  among  individuals  ;  half  their  greatness 
depends  upon  their  borrowing  capacity,  their  power  to  assimilate 
whatever  is  worthy  in  the  «ork  and  thought  of  outsiders.  This  is 
the  meekness  which  inherits  the  earth  :  the  meekness  of  an  open 
mind.  \Vc  find  great  national  revivals  everywhere  the  outcome  of 
imported  influences.  Europe  sprang  into  new  life  with  the  revival 
of  (ireek  learning  ;  English  literature  revived  at  the  touch  of 
(ierman  thought  ;  Japan  awoke  from  sleep  at  the  call  of  the  W  est  : 
and  as  in  great,  so  it  is  in  small  things  ;  American  ingenuity  simpli- 
fies and  facilitates  Australian  agriculture :  and  thus  in  instance 
upon  instance.  And  to  this  national  interchange  freedom  of  inter- 
course is  essential  ;  e\ery  bar  to  free  intercourse  is  a  bar  to 
progress.  It  is  a  fatal  arrogance  that  impels  a  nation,  in  face  of 
the  open  testimony  of  history,  to  repose  in  its  own  self-sufficiency  : 
yet  it  is  proposed  that  Australia  should  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
she  is  self-sufficing  and  needs  no  help  from  it.  It  is  a  conceit  of 
youth,  which,  if  it  do  not  pass  with  the  years,  will  surely  be 
scourged  out  of  her.  China  carried  the  isolation  policy  to  its 
perfection,  and,  as  we  see,  it  has  become  a  scorpion-whip  to  her — 
her  territory  overrun,  and  her  children  excluded  under  penalty 
from  all  lands.  Her  policy  led  her  there,  by  its  own  inherent 
tendency,  and  the  law  of  reciprocation  followe<l.  Shut  out  other 
nations,  and  it  will  soon  come  that  other  nations  will  shut  out  you  ; 
isolate  j  ourself  and  your  own  capacity  will  dwindle  !  How  would  it 
be,  should  Europe  turn  the  language  test  against  us?  Yet  such  a 
course  is  the  natural  corollar\-  of  our  proposed  policy.  It  would 
divide  the  nations  more  than  standing  armies  and  hostile  larifl's.  I 
cannot  imagine  a  policy  pernianeutly  beneficial  which,  made  recipro- 
cal, is  hurtful,  and,  made  universal,  is  disastrous.  And  the  initiative 
in  such  a  policy  comes  with  peculiar  ill-grace  from  a  nation  of 
immigrants. 

The  aim  of  the  Innuigranls"  Restriction  Bill,  however,  is 
visibly  not  against  Europeans,  but  against  Asiatics.  Europe  is 
excluded  only  b}-  necessity.  The  Hindoo  is  a  British  subject,  and 
cannot  be  shut  out  because  he  is  Hindoo.  .Japan  is  too  considerable 
a  nation  to  lie  insulted  :  but  it  is  the  possiljle  immigrant  tide  from 
these  lands,  and  from  China,  that  we  dread.  We  throw  up  dust, 
and  hope  it  may  hide  our  intention.  The  Hindot.,  especially,  ma}' 
be  hoped  to  feel  the  oneness  and  indivisibility  of  the  Empire  to 
which  he  belongs.  .  Supposing  that  we  devise  a  polic\'  which, 
without  prejudicing  Europeans,  will  prove  effective  against  the 
Asiatic,  how  long  will  the  effectiveness  last  ?  The  purpose  of  the 
action  will  be  clear,  in  spite  of  all  devices.  And  then  'i  Japan  is 
strong,  and  not  humble  ;  China  is  weak,  now,  aud  distracted,  but 
the  next  generation  may  see  her  a  more  gigantic  Japan  ;  India,  too, 
may  feel  the  power  of  national  sentiment.  At  the  same  time,  the 
immigrants  from  these  countries  might  be  not  appreciably  more 
desirable  than  at  present.  Yet  exclusion  would  then  be  perilous, 
perhaps  impossible,  and  would  certainly  embitter  these  peoples 
against  us.  Clearly  we  must  arrive  ultimately  at  some  other 
solution  of  the  ditficulty. 

Commonly  quoted  reasons  for  classing  Asiatics  as  undesirables 
are  their  habits  of  uncleanly  living,  their  disposition  to  adopt 
disreputable  callings,  and  an  equal  disposition  to  work  for  low 
wages  in  callings  that  are  reputable— thus  ileepening  ihe  difficulties 
of  sanitary,  moral,  and  industrial  problems.  The  difficulty  is 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  honesty  of  these  objections  :  were  they 
wholly   honest,  the  difficulties  would   not   exist.      Unfortunately, 


they  are  genuine  only  in  a  few  mouths  ;  for  the  rest  they  are 
pretence,  conscious  or  unconscious.  If  the  popular  enthusiasm  for 
cleanliness  is  thorough,  the  tendency  to  overcrowding  and  general 
insanitation  among  Eastern  immigrants  need  give  no  trouble  :  they 
can  be  compelled  to  conform  to  laws  under  which  the  rest  of  the 
community  live.  If  popular  morality  is  determined  upon  the 
destruction  of  brothels,  then  the  Chinese  or  the  Hindoo  will  luiveno 
opportunity  for  l)rothel-keeping.  If  our  cleanlinesi  and  morality  do 
not  permit  of  this,  the  objection  fails,  seeing  that  we  lie  under  the 
same  fault.  Similarly  regarding  trade.  We  fear  that  these  inimi- 
giants,  by  taking  up  various  lines  of  work,  and  by  their  willingness 
to  accept  low  wages,  will  bring  distress  upon  our  own  workmen. 
If  the  fear  is  well  grounded,  this  is  only  a  hastening  of  an  evil  that 
must  come  in  anv  case.  If  it  is  avoidable  without  Chinese  immi- 
grants, it  will  be  avoidable  with  them.  If  we  can  so  manage 
affairs  that  an  increasing  population  shall  bring  with  it  no  distressed 
class,  we  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  .Taps  or  Hindoos.  Can 
we  do  this  ? 

Our  undesirable  immigrants'  question  thus  resolves  itself  finally 
into  the  old  (juestion  of  work  and  wages.  Solve  that  riddle  and 
the  immigrant  ditficu'ty  vanishes.  No  man  with  capacity  and  will 
to  work  will  then  be  undesirable,  tiiough  his  colour  be  yellow  or 
black.  The  Asiatic  is  like  others,  and  will  not  by  preference  work 
for  low  wages.  Who  pa3-s  him  his  hiw  wages  ?  Why  is  payment 
of  low  wages  allowed  ?  Is  it  hanler  to  contrive  just  pay  for  the 
Asiatic  than  for  the  European  ?  If  it  can  be  done  for  one,  then  also 
for  the  other.  In  such  case  only  superior  capacity  on  his  part  can 
give  him  an  advantage.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  such 
superiority  except  on  special  lines.  And,  in  so  far  as  he  is  super  or, 
he  has  a  right  to  advantage,  and  we  may  benefit  by  its  exercise. 

We  hear  much  in  these  chiys  of  a  '"  White  Australia,"  and  the 
])opularity  of  the  phrase  does  not  flatter  our  national  magnanimity. 
It  is  a  paltry  and  contemptible  saying.  It  means  that  men  are  to 
be  judged  by  their  complexions.  The  black  and  the  yellow  must 
stand  aside,  not  for  unworthiness,  but  for  the  colour  of  their  skins  1 
We  must  protect  the  labourer.  Then  ])rotect  him,  but  by  insisting 
that  men,  whether  Australian  or  Asiatic,  shall  receive  the  worth  of 
their  work.  Give  your  Hindoo  and  your  Chinese  what  a  white  man 
will  get  for  the  same  work,  and  you  need  fear  no  unnecessary 
undesirable  immigration  on  that  side.  The  Asiatics  are  only 
visitors,  and  carry  awaj'  the  wealth  of  the  country'  ?  Not  so,  for 
they  leave  their  labour  as  an  equivalent.  If  I  ilrink  tea  I  empio}' 
Chinese  labour.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact :  then  why  be  concerned 
at  the  dress  it  wears  '! 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  by  legislation,  for  legislation 
is  never  satisfactorily  effective  till  it  is  unnecessary.  Half  the 
discords  of  politics  arise  from  desires,  on  the  one  hand,  to  push 
legislation  beyond,  and  on  the  other  to  keep  it  behind,  public 
conviction.  Legislation  is  itself  mainly  a  proclamation  of  public 
intention  ;  also  it  records  progress,  and  has  thus  an  educative 
tendency.  But  it  is  an  effect,  never  a  cause.  Work  and  wages 
c[uestions,  with  their  involvement  of  immigration  questions,  can  be 
solved  only  by  a  wiser  and  juster  view  of  human  duty  therein. 
You  cannot  by  any  device  make  honest  the  coi-porate  acts  of  a  body 
of  thieves.  When  we  believe,  even  approximately,  that  a  man  is 
bound  to  produce,  one  way  or  another,  as  much  as  he  consumes,  the 
prolilem  is  all  but  solved.  At  present  we  do  not  believe  this,  for 
popularly  prosperity  means  being  freed  from  the  obligations  to  work 
for  one's  living.  Therefore,  we  are  filled  with  jealousies  and  stupid 
fears  against  every  rival  ;  with  multitudes  working  for  a  living 
means  also  hindering  others  from  working :  and  they  are  many  who 
will  with  great  labour  prevent  themselves  from  producing  anything. 
Doubtless  these  follies  will  bring  their  reward,  for  when  a  people 
runs  mad  it  weaves  itself  a  straight  waistcoat,  which  it  one  day 
shall  wear  I 


Transcontinental   Railway   Schemes. 


By  Am  Engineer. 


The  air  is  just  now  full  of  transcontinental  iail«  ay  projiosals ;  and 
I  have  thought  that  the  following  observations,  written  from  actual 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  nuiy  be  (-)f  value  :  — 

About  twenty  jeais  ago  the  scheme  for  a  transcontinental  railway 
to  connect  Port  Augusta  with  Port  Uarwin  engaged  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention  in  South  Australia.  That  colony  had  successfully- 
constructed  a  line  of  telegraph  across  the  continent,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  a  railway  should  be  uiade  along  the  same  route. 
The  contract  had  been  let  for  'iOO  miles  of  line  from  Port  Augusta 


to  Government  Gums  (which  has  since  been  extended),  and  a  line 
of  150  miles,  from  Port  Darwin  towards  the  interior,  had  liecn 
authorised,  and  has  since  been  constructed.  The  scheme  was  to 
connect  these  two  ends  across  a  htige  gap  of  eleven  hundred  miles, 
anil  through  almost  unknown  country.  The  scheme  was  warmly 
advocated  for  several  years,  and  was,  at  one  time,  seriously 
contemplated  by  the  (iovernment  of  that  colony.  It  was  officially 
announced  that  a  British  syndicate  had  nia<le  a  definite  proposal  to 
construct   the  railway  on  the  land-grant  system,  and  Mr.  Mais,  the 
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Engineer-iii-Chief,  was  instructed  to  fiirnibli  „  i ,  |„,i  i  ,,n  tlio  subject, 


over 

■8 


It  is  uncertain  whether  thu  actual  terms  of  the  proposal  were  ... 
made  public,  but  at  that  period   there  were  said  to  be  speculator 
willing  to  undertake  the  venture,  and  capable  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary capital. 

A  violent  outcry  was,  however,  raised  against  any  piopo,sal  for 
the  work  to  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise.  The  old  cry  was 
revived  in  regard  to  "huge  monopolies"  and  "  the  parting  with  the 
public  estate,"  and  it  was  contended  that  if  it  would  pay  a  company 
to  do  the  work,  it  would  also  pa.\-  the  tiovernment.  For  several 
years  the  question  was  discussed,  but,  owing  to  the  objections  to 
the  land-grant  system,  it  fell  tlirough. 

It  soon  Itecame  apparent  that,  however  willing  private  enler- 
l)rise  might  be  to  engage  in  sucli  a  vast  and  risky  undertaking,  it 
would  not  ]iii>j  any  Covernment  to  do  so.  Mr.  ilais  rciwrted  that 
it  would  take  full>  ten  years  to  make  the  survey  alone  ;  and  the 
cost  was  considered  altogether  lieyond  the  means  of  tlie  colony, 
while  the  estimate  of  possible  returns  was  1)oth  vague  and   dubious. 

There  were  other  serious  objections  in  the  way,  especially  as 
regards  the  gauge  of  the  railway  and  llie  (juestion  of  coloured 
labour. 

As  regards  the  gauge,  it  is  a  most  unfurlunate  thing  that  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  So\ith  Australian  railway  system.  For  the 
main  Soutliern  line,  and  for  about  l.iO  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  the 
railways  are  on  the  Ijroad  (Victorian)  gauge  of  .t  ft.  3in.,  but  bevond 
that  they  are  on  the  narrow  (3  ft.  (i  in.)  gauge.  The  line  from  Port 
Axigusta  to  Beltana,  and  beyond,  is  built  on  the  narrow  gauge,  and 
is,  therefore,  (juite  luisuited  for  a  portion  of  tlie  transcontinental 
railway.  It  was  never  intended,  in  the  Hist  pla<-e,  for  such  a  trunk 
line,  but  was  designed  to  tap  some  (supposed)  mineral  districts. 
It  is  made  with  very  sharp  curves,  and  laid  with  very  liglit  rails. 
It  has  been  constructed  bit  by  bit,  on  the  "go-as-you-please" 
system,  and  now  it  has  attained  such  dimensions  that  tlie  (iovcrn- 
ment  cannot  entertain  the  idea,  or  bear  the  huge  expense  of  altering 
these  lines  to  the  broad  gauge.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
to  run  express  trains  across  this  vast  continent  on  that  character 
of  line. 

The  nature  of  the  country  crossed  by  this  raihvaj'  beggars 
description.  It  may  be  cliaracterised  as  a  "howling  desert."  Arid 
stonj'  flats,  denuded  of  all  vegetation  except  salt  bush  and  a  few 
shrubs  ;  high,  rocky  ranges  ;  dry  river  beds— an  universal  aspect  of 
utter  desolation.  The  country  is  almost  destitute  of  water,  although 
some  brackisli  supplies  have  been  struck — by  boring.  For  railway 
travelling  the  water  difficulty  would  be  a  serious  one.  Local  traffic 
there  is  none.  About  two  trains  a  week  at  present  are  ([uite 
sufficient  for  requirements,  nor  does  the  country  offer  an}'  means  of 
development.  Engineers  consider  this  line  a  stupid  blunder,  that 
neither  answers  any  present  purpose  nor  admits  of  serviug  an}- 
ulterior  interest.  The  idea  was  that  it  might  gradually  lie  extended 
into  the  interior,  where  it  is  said  that  better  conditions  obtain,  and 


eventually  bo  ettrried  through  touanl',  ihc  ijueeuHland  border  and 
t<i  I'url  Darwin. 

The  line  from  the  hitter  pond  HoutliwariU  has  lieen  laid  fur 
Hbout  I.Vt  miles.  It  has  JH-en  a  ruinoUK  work  from  the  lirst,  and  ih 
now  hiokcil  upon  generally  an  a  veritable  White  Kh'phant.  it  also 
was  designed  t<i  tap  siune  rich  miiicial  ilistrictK,  but  little  has  Ihhmi 
heard  of  the  mines  since  its  completion.  Chinese  lalHau'  had  to  \te 
employed  to  make  this  line,  for  while  men  cannot  work  in  that 
elinuLtc.  The  line  was  expensive  to  build,  and  appcjirs  Ui  Ih.*  utterly 
useless  now  it  is  bnill.  '1  he  progress  of  construction  wiis  shiw  atid 
difficult  :  it  would  lie  nnuh  worse  in  this  respect  when  working 
towards  the  interior  of  the  (ronlinent.  Trains  travel  very  slowly  on 
this  line,  ami  the  heat  and  discomfort  are  indescribable. 

The  South  Australian  public  was  very  much  adverse  to  parting 
with  "our  lanil  '  —  that  glorimis  national  estate  over  which  you  VAW 
only  travel  on  camels,  and  then  at  some  risk  to  life.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  British  capitalist  might  have  been  welcome 
to  a  little  stiip  of  it,  in  return  for  the  sum  of  li^i  millions  which  »a« 
propo.sed  to  be  expended  on  railway  couHlriiction  there.  Hut  a» 
regar<ls  tran.scontlnenlal  pa.sscngcr  traffic  over  such  a  line,  the  idea 
is  truly   preposterous. 

There  remains  to  consider  the  important  question  of  la)>oui . 
The  engineers  who  supervised  the  construction  of  the  line  have 
expresseil  the  opiniiui  that  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to 
carry  out  the  contract  with  white  labour.  A  nund>er  of  navvies 
were  taken  to  the  site,  but  they  i-ouhl  not  stand  the  climate,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  hard  labovn  had  to  be  carried  out  by 
Chinese. 

It  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  if  this  transcontinental  line  is  to 
be  mailc  through  the  heart  of  Australia,  the  work  « ill  have  to  lie 
carried  out  by  coolie  labour. 

The  Chinese  were  found  to  be  essential  in  .Auierica  for  the 
buihiing  of  those  great  through  lines  ;  and  here  the  climatic  condi- 
tions wouUl  render  it  impossible  to  do  the  work  by  white  labour. 

It  is  ijuite  possilile  that  a  syndicate  which  obtained  the  right  to 
construct  such  a  line  woidd  l)e  able  to  compli;te  a  most  attractive 
prospectus  for  the  i)urposc  of  raising  the  capital  necessary  for  such 
a  line  as  the  iSouth  Australian  (Jovernment  proposed  ;  but,  apart 
from  the  moonshine  that  goes  to  make  up  such  documents,  the 
proposal  is  one  that  seems  half  a  century  before  its  lime,  if  that 
ever  comes. 

There  is  a  strong  and  abiding  prejudice  in  Australia  against 
the  employment  of  Chinese  on  public  works.  In  South  Australia, 
where  the  Labour  party  is  so  strong,  the  (juestion  of  employing 
Chinese  effectuall}'  stopped  the  way  to  any  .scheme  for  a  trans- 
continental railwav'  :  and  if  we  may  judge  from  recent  utterances 
in  the  Federal  Legislature,  the  ei)idemic  has  now  spread  throughout 
the  CouHUonwealth,  or  at  least  throughout  those  classes  to  whose 
representatives  the  present  Federal  Government  seems  ready  to 
make  a  vcr\'  low  bow  1 


Eminent    Federalists. 

No.  5. 


The  Right  Honourable  George  Houston  Reid,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 


The  name  of  Mr.  Ceorge  Houston  Reid— whose  portrait  we  publisli 
with  this  issue  -  is  known  in  one  or  other  of  its  abbreviated  forms 
from  end  to  end  of  Xew  South  AVales.  It  is  almost  equally  well 
known  in  Victoria,  and  is  more  or  less  familiar  among  tlie  [leople  of 
the  whole  Australian  Continent.  He  has  long  since  attained  to 
that  enviable  rung  of  popularity  which  secures  him  in  all  cases  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  regard  to  good  intentions  ;  and  the  reputation 
of  his  uncommon  personality  precedes  him  everywhere,  as  would  a 
courier,  preparing  the  public  mind  for  a  generous  and  hearty 
reception.  Tliis  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  continuous  public 
.life,  through  the  whole  of  which— whether  saying  wise  or  unwise 
things,  whether  actually  assisting  or  retarding  the  real  progress  of 
the  State  in  which  he  lias  tigured-he  has  left  behind  him  a  sense  of 
good  humour,  of  jovialit\-,  and  of  good  fellowship,  by  which  his 
own  progress  has  been  rendered  easy  and  pleasant.  His  name 
to-day  .stanils  prominently— and,  w  hat  is  more  important,  without 
blemish— before  the  world  ;  and,  if  health  should  favour  him,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  lie  will  sooner  or  later  worthily  fill 
a  still  higher  position  than  that  which  he  has  yet  occupied-as  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Reid  was  born  at  .Johnstone,  in  the  county  of  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  on  Februarv  -25,  184.->,  and  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  .John 
Reid,  who  was  a  iniiiister  of  tlic  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 


When  seven  years  of  age  (1832)  his  father  was  ordered  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Australia  on  grounds  of  health  ;  and  he  accoidingly 
removed  to  the  colony  of  Victoria,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and 
family.  When  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
(IS.'iS)  Mr.  John  Reid  left  MeUwurne.  and  settled  in  Sydney  as  the 
colleafue  of  l)r.  Lang,  of  the  .Scots Church,  Church  Hill,  who  after- 
wards became  prominent  in  the  political  life  of  New  South  Wales. 

Between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  nineteen  years,  George  Reid 
was  engaged  in  a  merchant's  office  in  Sydney,  in  which  position  he 
must  have  aci|uired  considerable  clerical  experience  ;  for,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was  appointed  .-Acting  AssisUint  Accountant  at  the 
Colonial  Treasury,  during  the  absence  of  the  permanent  accountant 

on  leave. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  (1868)  we  lind  him  occupying  the 
position  of  Clerk  of  the  Correspondence  Branch  in  the  Colonial 
Treasurv,  where  he  obtained  a  general  kiiowle<lgc  of  the  public 
accounts,  which  has  proved  most  valuable  to  him  in  later  years. 
Ten  yeai-s  later  (1878),  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Crown  Uiw  <  )d5ce,  in  which  he  must 
have  ac<juired  much  useful  information  of  a  practical  character  in 
regard  to  the  legal  administration  of  the  colony,  which  knowledge 
would  also  have  proved  of  value  to  him  in  after  years. 
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At  the  age  of  thirty-four  (1879)  iMr.  Reiil  was  called  to  the  Bar 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  has  practiced  at  his  profession  more  or 
less  assiduously — when  his  political  work  would  admit  of  it— during 
the  subsequent  years.  Within  a  year  of  being  called  to  the  Bar  (in 
lf<s(»)  ho  resigned  his  position  in  the  Public  Service,  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Kast  Sydney  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  He  was  returned  at  tlie  head  of  the  poll,  with  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  Mr.  H.  C.  Dangar,  and  Dr.  Rcnwick  as  his  colleagues. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  between  1880  and  1898  he  was 
returneil  for  this  constitnenc}' — either  under  the  name  of  East 
S\dney  or  King  Division — ten  times,  and  was  defeated  only  once. 

In  1883,  three  years  after  entering  Parliament,  he  became 
Minister  for  Education  in  the  ( iovcrnment  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
(then  Mr  )  Stuart.  During  liis  occn|)ancy  of  that  position  he  iutro- 
duced  the  .system  of  High  Schools,  initiated  tlie  teaching  of  histor\' 
in  Public  Schools,  and  established  evening  classes  at  the  University. 
Mr.  Reid  did  not  then  take  office  for  some  years,  but  he  became 
the  Freetrade  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  1891,  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
having  then  finally  resolved  to  retire  from  public  life. 

In  1894  he  succeeded  to  office  as  Premier  of  the  Mother  Colony, 
and  remained  in  power  till  1899.  His  term  (f  office  was  the  longest 
on  record  in  the  Mother  Colony. 

At  the  election  for  the  Federal  Convention  of  1897-^!,  Mr.  Reid 
was  placed  second  among  the  ten  ilelegates  of  New  South  AVales, 
standing  next  to  Mr.  Barton  :  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  body.  He  was  elected  in  March  of  this  year 
to  represent  East  Sydney  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  soon  after 
its  first  meeting  was  chosen  as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  as 
representing  the  Freetrade  Party  of  Australia.  Between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  and  the  date  of  the  elections  in  March. 
Mr.  Reid  delivered  a  number  of  itgwerful  speeches  in  several  of  the 
neighbouring  States— notably  Victoria,  Queenslanii  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania— and  thereby  infused  an  increased  spirit  and  enthusi- 
asm into  the  contest  between  the  advocates  of  Freetrade  and 
Protection. 

He  has  published  two  works  of  importance:  "  Five  Freetrade 
Essays,"  in  1874,  for  wOiich  he  was  awarded  the  Cobden  (iold 
Medal  ;  and  "  The  Mother  Colony  of  the  Australias,"  in  1879. 

Mr.  Reid  has  won  his  spurs  as  an  administrator  and  as  a  puljlic 
speaker:  and,  in  the  view  of  many  competent  judges,  he  has  few 
ri\als.  His  administration  of  the  Oovernment  of  New  .South  Wales, 
from  1894  to  1899,  was  both  vigorous  and  fearles5.  He  abolished 
the  then  existing  tariff,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Dibbs 
(Government,  and  sulistitnted  in  its  place,  as  sources  of  revenue,  anew 
system  of  Landand  Income  Taxes.  Theincidenceof  these  taxes  has  not 
been  favourably  regarded— except,  of  course,  by  those  who  escaped 
contribution  under  it— for,  in  addition  to  the  imposition  falling 
pro  rata,  the  exemptions  are  so  high,  that,  as  a  consequence,  the 
working  classes  have  escaped  almost  all  forms  of  fixation,  leaving 
them  to  fall,  not  proportionately  and  according  to  their  means,  but 
almost  wholly  upon  the  middle  and  more  atliuent  classes.  Mr. 
Reid  has  ever  shown  a  leaning  to  democratic  legislation,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  secured  and  retained  the  support  of  the  Labour 
Party  for  some  years,  during  his  occupancy  of  the  Premiership. 

This,  however,  must  be  said  for  Mr.  Rei.Vs  administration— and 
it  is  important  in  the  polities  of  these  young  commnnities-that, 
during  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  not  one  breath  of  rumour  ever 
sullied  the  pages  of  Hansard. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Jlr.  Reid  has  no  rival— if  popularity,  the 
power  to  draw  audiences,  and  the  secret  of  sending  them  I'mppy 
away,  be  the  tests  of  success.  The  ability  to  lighten  otherwise-as 
far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned-dry  subjects  with  humourous 
references  and  good-natured  sallies,  has  won  him  an  easy  first  place 
among  Australian  speakers  ;  but  it  has  been  observeil,  with  some 
justice,  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Reid's  speeches  upon  the  youn<Ter 
generations  has  not  been  to  impress  them  with  the  importance°of 
political  questions,  or  to  induce  them  to  devote  study  to  their 
understanding,  but  rather  to  encourage  them  to  regard  the  whole 
mstitution  of  Parliament  lightly-as  au  arena  to  which  any  man 
may  fitly  a-spire,  even  though  he  be  utterly  deficient  in  regard  to 
real  political  knowledge.  ° 

Mr.  Reid's  attitude  towards  Federation  is  differently  regarded 
by  different  men,  some  believing  that  his  mind  never" rose  to  an 
appreciation  of  its  scope  and  grandeur  until  he  could  no  longer' 
resist  Its  oncoming  ;  others,  again,  believing  that  he  was  ahvays  in 
favour  of  it,  m  a  general  sense,  but  objected  to  the  form  in  which 
others-as  in  the  case  of  the  1891  Bill-were  content  to  accept  it  for 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  following  account  of  his  part 
m  the  movement  is  written  in  the  spirit  in  which  his  friends  regard 
his  attitude  towards  the  great  change  :  and  as  that  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  account  which  we  think  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
New  South  \\  ales  accept,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  those  who 
take  the  fotraer  view  to  differ  from  our  notice  and  its  teuour 


When  the  proposals  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes  for  a  Federal 
Conyention  had  reached  thi'  stage  at  which  the  Convention  (elected 
by  the   Parliaments)  had  actually-  met,  Mr.  Reid  appeared  on  the 
political  horizon  as  an  opponent  of  the  Constitution  drafted  by  that 
Convention.     Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Reid  had  not  evinced   any  signal 
interest   in   the  question — at   any   rate,  he    had   not   adopted   any 
decided  attitude.     But  witli  the  publication  of  the   Draft  Constitu- 
tion of  1891,  he  took   pains  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was  adverse  to 
its  form.     His  attitude  came  as  a  thunderclap  on  the  still  atmosphere 
which  till  then  had  enveloped  the  movement.     In  a  public  meeting 
convened  bj-  Mr.  Reid,  and  presided  over  by  Sir  George   Dibbs  (one 
of  the   Convention),   ilr.    Reid   dealt  severely   with  the    Bill,   con- 
demning it  as   undemocr.it  ic    and  subversive  of  the  principles   of 
free  and  responsible  government,  as  then  known  to  the  State  of  New 
South   Wales.      There  is  no  dissguising  the  fact,  however,  that  Mr. 
Reid  was  at  this  time  hostile  to  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  reluctant  to 
follow  his  leadership  as  one  of  the  freetrade  party.      Mr.  Reid  gave 
it  as  his  opinion. that  domestic  legislation  of  an  urgent  character 
was   being  neglected  for  the  pursuit  of  the  national   aspiration  of 
Federation,  and  that  the  freetrade  party,  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
which  was  led  by  Sir  Henry  Parke.s,  was  neglecting  golden   oppor- 
tunities to  advance   its  cause   and  to  consolidate  its  influences  in 
regard  to  local  legislation  of  an  urgently-needed  character.     The 
great  maritime  strike  of   1890-91   was  then   of  recent  history.     A 
wave  of  labour  politics  had  come  upon  the  country,  and   the  cry  of 
the  "  democracy"  was  loud  and  long.     The  dominant  party  in  the 
State  politics  was  the  freetrade  party,   but  it  had  not  moved  as  fast 
towards  the  radical  reforms  loudly  clamoured   for  as  its   "  radical 
wing "' desired.     Mr.    Reid's  attitude  increa.sed  the  confusion  in  its 
ranks,   and  indirectly   contributed    to  the   downfall    of  the    Parkes 
Ministry,  shortly  after  his  Anti-Bill  speech. 

Looking  back  upon  the  events  of  1891,  and  Mr.  Reids  subse- 
quent explanations  of  his  views  and  utterances  at  the  time,  the 
candid  observer  is  forced  to  admit  that,  whilst  much  of  Mr.  Reid's 
criticisms  of  and  objections  to  the  "91  Bill  were  well  foundei',  and, 
subsequently,  generally  acknowledged  as  sound,  yet,  to  a  large 
extent,  his  attitude  at  the  time  seemed  attributable  to  the  strong 
news  which  dominated  him  in  respect  to  the  general  conduct  of 
public  business  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  as  leader  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Government, 

Later,  when  the  Draft  Constitution  of  '91  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  State  Legi.slativc  Assembly,  uruler  the  auspices  of 
its  advocates,  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  Mr.  E.  Barton— during  '91,  '92, 
and  "93— Mr.  Reid  adopted  the  same  tone  of  candid  criticism  in 
regard  to  the  Bill  ;  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  made  that  famous 
reference  to  the  teetotaller  entering  into  partnership  with  the  six 
drunkards— so  often  quoted  against  him.  His  view  then  v\as  that 
freetrade  New  South  AVales,  federating  with  the  protectionist 
States  adjacent,  meant  that  the  shackles  of  protection  would  be  the 
fate  of  one  and  all.  It  lia,s  been  one  of  the  revenges  of  time  that 
Mr.  Reid's  attitude  in  '91,  and  his  speeches  in  opposition  to  the  Bill 
of  that  year,  have  been  repeatedly  called  into  service  by  the 
opponents  of  Federation,  in  order  to  thwart  him  when  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  movement. 

When,  in  1894,  Mr.  Reid  became  Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  associated  with  him  as  colleagues  a  majority  of  the  former 
Ministers  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  curiosity  was  rife  as  to  the  attitude 
that  the  new  Premier,  so  surrounded,  would  adopt  towards  Federa- 
tion. All  doubts  were  speedily  set  at  rest  by  his  pronouncement 
that  he  would  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  and  obligation  to  carry  the 
movement  along,  with  due  regard  to  the  public  feeling  in  its  fa\our 
and  the  just  requirements  of  the  cause. 

Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Quick  at  this  juncture  had  formulated  cer- 
tain proposals  to  resuscitate  the  movement,  and  to  place  its  future 
progress  on  the  basis  of  a  popular  authority.  Considerable 
attention  was  devoted  by  leading  public  men,  and  by  the  press,  to 
these  proposals,  which  were  well  thought  .lut,  and  were  tersely  and 
clearly  enunciated.  Mr.  Reid  consulted  his  Cabinet  upon  the 
question  of  the  future  conduct  of  the  Federal  movement,  and.  as  an 
outcome,  he  e-iteied  into  correspondence  with  the  Premiers  of  the 
other  colonies,  and  submitted  to  them  proposals  of  a  definite 
character,  differing  somewhat  from  Dr.  truck's  proposals,  but  based 
upon  the  central  idea  of  a  popular  Convention,  whose  work  should 
be  subject  to  Parliamentary  serutin\-  and  approval.  These  pro- 
posals were,  we  know,  the  result  of  mature  thought  and  considera- 
tion, not  only  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Reid,  but  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
who  had  been  earnest  and  unfaltering  advocates  of  Federation  for 
years. 

With  but  .slight  amendment,  Mr.  Reids  proposals  were  adopted 
by  the  Premier's  Conference  of  189.'5  ;  and  their  soundness  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  rapid  and  complete  results  which  have 
followed  upon  their  adoption. 

Without  undue  delay,  the  Prenncrs'  Conference  proposals 
assumed   form   in   the  Federal   Enabling   Bill,   introduced  into  the 
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N.S.W.  Assembly  by  Mr.  Roid  in  189.5,  and  passed  into  liiw  shortly 
afterwards.  The  election  of  the  Convention  in  KSOli  followed  ;  and 
its  meeting  in  Adelaide  early  in  tliat  year  accomplished  llie  second 
stage  of  Mr.  Rei<rs  Federal  efforts.  Tlien  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion the  Sydney  session  and  tlie  Melbourne  session  in  1SH7,  and 
with  this  last  the  Draft  Constitution. 

To  tliis  point  tlie  work  of  Mr.  Reid,  from  liis  accession  to  otliee 
in  1S94,  nuiy  well  Vie  characterised  as  wlu)lesouled  in  its  advocacy 
and  adiiesion  to  tlie  Federal  cause  ;  and  tlieConnuonwealth  nnisl  for 
ever  gratefully  concede  to  him  tlie  distinguished  merit  of  luiving 
tliereliy  aceel-rated  its  inevilalde  destiny  of  Feileral  union. 

On  the  close  of  tlie  Melbourne  session  in  '97,  pulilii-  opinion 
began  to  crystalise  on  the  work  of  the  (^invention.  Men  who 
regarded  Federation  as  "in  the  air,"  and  who  referred  to  Kedcialists 
as  "dreamers  of  the  future,"  began  to  regard  the  iiuestion  as  a 
living  and  vital  issue  of  the  hour.  Criticism  of  a  keen  and  party 
spirit  began  lo  be  levelled  at  the  Coiistitutiou  ;  and  the  body  of 
opinion,  both  for  and  against  the  Hill,  assumed  large  and  inlluential 
proportions  The  time  had  arrived  for  men  to  range  i.hemselves  on 
one  side  or  the  other  on  tliis  living  question. 

Mr.  Reid's  position  at  this  juncture  was  not  the  easy  one  either 
of  a  simple  citizen  or  of  an  untrammelled  politician— that  is,  one 
free  from  ministerial  responsibilities.  He  was  the  Premier  of  the 
most  important  State  in  Australia.  He  was  the  head  of  a  Frcetrade 
Government  in  a  freetiade  communitj',  invited  to  join  in  a  compact 
with  a  ni.ajoritj'  of  States  of  avowed  protectionist  views  ;  and  he 
ha<l  to  explain  the  risks  of  that  compact,  fairly,  to  his  State,  ami  to 
face  the  large  mass  of  public  opinion  which  was  ranged  on  either 
side  of  the  Bill. 

During  the  Convention  debates,  Mr.  Reid's  attitude  had  been 
one  of  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  Federal  Union  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  at  all  times  made  it  manifest  that  at  that  stage  of  the  movement 
he  felt  compelled,  as  tlie  Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
closely  scrutinise  the  terms  of  Union,  so  as  to  secure  a  just  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  and  interests  of  that  State  and  of  her  people. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  terms  "Provincial"  and  "Federal' 
obtained  currency  as  indicating  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other  those 
politicians  who  placed  local  or  Federal  interests  in  the  forefront  of 
their  programme.  Mr.  Reid  had  not  the  same  libertj'  of  action  that 
most  federal  advocates  enjoyed  ;  and  it  was  an  easy  but  unthinking 
act  to  jeer  at  him  and  other  leaders  occupying  responsible  office  as 
Ministers,  when  they  ventured  to  assert  with  vigour  the  claims  for 
consideration  of  the  States  and  people  whose  attairs  were  under 
their  political  direction.  Those  most  intimately  associated  with 
Mr.  Reid,  and  in  his  confidence  at  this  juncture,  assert,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  actual  facts,  that  he  never  wavered  in  his  set 
purpose  of  finally  accomplishing  the  work  of  Federation,  though  he 
was  undoulitedly  determined  that  no  ambition  to  be  perscjnally 
associated  with  the  foundation  of  the  Cornmonwcallli  should  lead 
him  to  induce  the  people  of  his  State  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  Union,  without  a  frank  and  fair  avowal  by  him  of  the 
possible  eii'ects  and  eonseriuences  of  every  detail  of  those  terms. 

When,  therefore,  the  Convention  finally  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion, Mr.  Reid  lost  no  time  in  making  his  position  clear.  He 
addressed  a  thronged  meeting  at  the  .Sydney  Town  Hall,  and 
intimated  that  he  intended  to  vote  for  the  Bill ;  but  in  the  course  of 
his  address  he  trenchantly  criticise.!  the  measure  and  pointed  out 
what  appeared  to  be  its  material  defects.  So  much  of  his  address  was 
devoted  to  the  defects  of  the  Bill,  and.  proportionately,  so  little  in 
advocacy  of  the  measure,  that  the  opinion  was  formed  in  many  minils 
that  in  reality  Mr.  Reid  was  against  the  Bill,  and  only  intended  to 
vote  for  it,  as  one  bound  by  loyalty  to  th  i  Convention  that  framed 
it.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Reid  was  overanxious  to  preserve  his 
reputation  as  an  impartial  adviser  to  the  people  of  his  State  ;  and, 
knowing  how  many  would  gladly  follow  his  lead  and  throw  the 
responsibility  of  consequences  upon  him,  he  laid  so  much  stress  upon 
the  demerits  of  the  Bill,  that  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  he  im- 
pressed them  with  the  belief  that  they  outweighed  its  advantages, 
ami  that  he,  at  any  rate,  considered  that  better  terms  might  be 
obtained  by  a  rejection  of  the  measure. 

No  one  can  gainsay  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reid's  attitude  in  this 
speech  decided  the  issue  in  New  South  Wales.  The  rcferen<lum 
vole  was  taken  in  1897,  and  although  it  gave  a  small  m.-ijoi-ity  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  it  did  not  comply  with  the  Statutary  provision 
for  a  majority  consisting  of  80,000,  which  had  been  introduced  after, 
and  contrary  to,  the  arrangement  at  t  he  Premiers'  Conference  of  189o. 
Mr.  Reid's  difficulties  in  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Feder.al 
movement  in  New  South  Wales  were  not  lessened  by  the  attitude 
of  his  Attornev-tJeneral,  Mr.  Want,  who  resigned  to  lead  a  crusade 
against  the  Bill,  nor  by  the  direct  opposition  to  the  meas  uc  by  a 
large  number  of  his  own  Ministerial  colleagues  and  supporters  m 
Parliament.  In  point  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Dr  t-^fraii, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthcrs,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Garrard,  none  of  Mr.  Keid  s 
colleagues  were  with  him  for   tl,.-   r„„slitn.inn  :   and  the  prominent 


members  of  the  freetrade  parly,  with  the  ox<'cplion  of  .Mr.  Wni. 
McMillan,  .\Ir.  Bruce  Smith.  Mr.  Dugald  Tliompsoii,  Mr.  Alexanih-r 
Kcthel,  an<l  .Mr.  K.  I'nUford  were  with  the  Anli-ISillitus. 

With  the  failure  to  carry  the  Hill,  there  «ro»e  the  iio<'eHHily  to 
persevere  in  endenvourH  lo  amend  it,  by  m-gotialions  with  the 
various  Slates  lo  wliiih  it  wiw  acei-ptable.  This  task  Mr.  Keid 
undcrlook,  and  it  nnisI  Im-  adniitleil  that  he  was  «nrees.sful  in 
oblainiiii^an  aniendmi'nt  of  provisions  which  overiame  ordiminisheil 
the  rig.mr  of  the  opposition  to  the  original  Hill. 

Finally,  .Mr.  Reid  submitted  proposals  to  the  Patllaiiu-nl  of 
New  .South  Wales,  which  enilorscd  ihe  alterations  in  Ijii-  Conslitn- 
tion  obtained  tiy  him  as  the  icprcsenlalivi-  of  the  Mother  .Slate  at 
the  Pieiniers'  ( ,'onfereni'e  of  IS!I7  :  and  thereupon  the  nmeniled  Bill 
was  again  submitted  lo  and  accepted  by  the  vote  of  the  i-lei  tors. 
In  this  last  referendum  Mr.  Reid  was  hearty  and  enthusiastic  in 
advocacy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Hill  :  and  on  the  Bjime  platform, 
and  in  the  same  cause,  he  spoke  fici|ucnll\  with  Mr.  K'lmund 
Bai'l4)n,  tlie  leader  of  the  (Convention. 

Hut  .Mr.  Reid  had  to  leckim  for  his  success  with  the  malcon- 
tents of  his  own  parly,  as  well  as  with  those  who  hul  never  for- 
given him  for  his  foiiner  speeches  ami  aetions  at  various  stages  of 
the  movement  that  he  had  finally  led  to  8ucces.s.  Mr.  Rcirl  paid 
the  penalty  for  his  loyally  to  Federal  union,  ami  for  liis  caii<lonr  in 
respect  of  the  various  previous  proposals  to  accomplish  it,  by  l>eing 
ejected  from  miniaterial  jilace  and  power  by  a  majorit\'  whi.-li  com- 
bined the  malcontents  aforesaid  ami  the  traditional  opponents  of 
his  p((lic_\-  and  his  party. 

When  time  has  obliterated   the    minor  iletails  ami  the  personal 
feelings  which  can  subsist  only  a.s  matters  of  conlemporaneous   his- 
tory,   Mr.    Reid's   efforts   and   services   in  the   accomplishment   of 
Federation  w'ill,  lu  doubt,  be  rewarded,   bj'  a  universal  and    per- 
manent recognition  amongst  Australian  people  of  his  place  in   the 
scroll  of  fame,  as  a  statesman  who,  whil.st  in  power,used  his  inHu- 
ence,  his  ability,  and   his  opportunities  to  give  living  effect  to  the 
aspirations  and  instincts  of  the  people,  for  a  Union  of  their  States. 
As  an  orator — for  one  is  compelled  to  use  that  term  as  api)lica- 
ble  to  Mr.  Reid — he  stands,  in    the   opinion  of   many    competent 
judges,  without  peer  in  the  Commonwealth.     Indeed,  one   might  go 
further,  and  say  that,  in  respect  of  his  platform  ability,  it  isi|uestion- 
able  if  there  are  many  superiors  among   British  statesmen.     Mere 
fluency  is  no  term   to  apply  to  his  speaking  ;  for  there  is  a  solidity 
of  matter,  an  aptness  of  expression,  and  a  versjvtilily  in  style  that 
combine  with  fluency  to  make  Mr.   Reid,  when  at   his  best,  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  impressive  of  speakers.     Hissenseof  humour, 
as  we  have  said,  is  singularly  keen,  and  he  never  fails  lo   Keep  his 
audience   on   happy   terms   with   himself,  by    his   light  and   wittj' 
pleasantries,  interspersed  with  his  most  forceful  elociuence.    His  elec- 
tion speeches  on  the  public  platform  prolialily  show  him  in  his  best 
form,  for  he  revels  in  repartee,  and  never  fails  lo  score  most  heavily 
off  his  heckling  interrupter.s.     As  a  Parliamentary  debater,  he  is  a 
fighter  of  tlie  first  order,  and  his  mastery  of  invective,  sarcasm,  and 
satire,  make  him  feared  by  opponents  who   come  under  the    lash 
of  his  tongue  ;  but  even  they  enjoy  his  merry  jest  and  sparkling  wit 
when  he  is  moved  to  a  lighter   vein.     He  is   a  master  of  English, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  abundant  oratory  during  his  public  career, 
on  no  occasion  has  there  been  one  noticeable  fault   in   the  manner 
or  method  of  the  language  he  uses.      'I  here  is  one   noticeable  feature 
in  Mr.  Reid's  oratory.     He  never  quotes,  unless  from  an  opponent's 
speech  or  a  public   rec  jrd,   when   that   is   absolutely   necessary   for 
accur.acy.      With  what  jioets  have  expressed,  great  men  have  said,  or 
great  authors   have  written.  Mr.    Reid   may  have  his  mind  stored  ; 
but  he  does  not  resort  to  such  knowledge  in  his  political  speeches  ; 
he  is  always  original  from   first  lo  last,  and   in  what  he  says   he 
leaves  but    little  that  coulil    be  altered    by  other    hands  without 
interfering  with  a  style  that  is  essentially  his  own. 


Mr.   Ciicii.  Rhoipes  recently  expressed  himself 
The  Future     in  regard  to  the  future  of  South  Africa,  and  he 
of  looks  forward  to  the   ultimate  federation  of  all 

South  A'frica.  the  colonies  under  one  Commonwealth,  similar 
to  that  of  Australia.  But  he  is  much  more 
san'Oiine  than  the  existing  conditions  would  seem  to  justify.  He 
considers  that  the  whole  of  the  colonies  should  remain  uniler  the 
direct  control  of  the  Crown  until  the  time  is  ripe  for  federation, 
and  that  the  constituticm  sliould  be  prepared  In  the  Imperial 
(lovernment.  Th/  '/'///ifs  thinks  this  view  altogether  too  sanguine, 
and  speaks  more  deliheiately  than  Mr.  Rhodes  of  "  the  step  which 
will  one  day  pk'ie  United  South  Africa  beside  the  Dominion  of 
(;anada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  among  the  great  self- 
.'overning  nations  of  the  Briti.sh  F.mpire."  It  expresses  the  further 
opini.m  that  "nothing  is  to  be  gained  and  very  much  may  Ije  lost 
by  anything  resemlding  precipitation  in  such  matters.  "  This 
further  opinion  is  worthv  of  note  by  those  who  are  disixised  to 
force  tlie  settlement  of  tli"e  question.  "  The  one  thing  we  do  know 
aliout  it  is,  that  it  cannot  he  successful  until  the  public  mind  is 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  it,  if  not   to  acclaim  it  '       ' 

public  mind  will    be  in  that 
circumstances  to  foretell." 


condition 


and   when    the 
t   is   not   easy  in  present 
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Bv  Evelyn  Dickinson. 


'■  Thfjie  from  the.  Laud  of  Sinim."  by  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
(J.C.M.ti.  (Lomion,  Chapman  and  Hall,  10s.)  A  collection  of 
essays  on  the  Chinese  Question,  lucid,  forcible,  reasonable ;  they 
have  only  one  fault,  -which  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  reprints  of  articles  that  have  alreaily  appeared  separately  ;  they 
repeat  themselves  in  various  important  <letails  This  gi\es  them 
an  appearance  of  carelessness,  but  the  details  are  so  important  that 
it  is  perhaps  well  for  the  reader  that  they  should  be  impressed  upon 
him.  We  read  so  nnich  about  China  nowadays  that  we  read 
carelessly.  Sir  Robert  Hart  gives  us  no  Chinese  horrors.  The 
average  writer  who  has  ^•isited  the  Yellow  Empire  is  so  struck  by 
the  exterior  oddness  and  <lisagreeableness  of  what  he  has  seen  an<l 
heard,  that  he  treats  us  to  a  surfeit  of  repulsive  superficialities,  bad 
smells,  bad  sights,  bad  sounds.  .Tust  so  an  unrelated  person,  going 
first  into  a  hospital  or  dissecting-room,  might  draw  us  a  pict\ire  of 
intolerable  horrors,  but  the  initiate  and  the  professional  will  take  a 
broader  view,  and  talk  of  tlie  science  of  disease  and  ihe  humanity 
of  the  sufterers.  Sir  Roliert  Hart,  who  has  lived  among  Chinese 
surroundings  for  many  years,  has  grown  accustomed  to  them,  and 
can  see  something  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the  oldest  living 
civilisation,  he  has  learnt  to  appreciate  and  even  admire  its 
philosophy  of  life  and  society.  This  is  what  is  most  striking  in 
his  book.  The  first  essay,  "  The  Pekin  Legation,''  is  a  cool  and 
unprejudiced  account,  ivs  brief  as  possible,  of  the  late  siege  of 
Pekin,  and  an  opinion,  than  which  we  could  have  no  better,  on 
what  led  to  it,  and  what  may  be  expected  to  come  of  it.  The 
writer  seems  to  advise  that,  certain  reparation  having  been  made, 
the  present  dynasty  should  be  supported  by  the  Powers.  He 
enjoins  slow  anil  moral  suasion — things  move  slowly  in  Chin* — 
rather  than  an  attempt  at  force,  and  he  rleprecates  any  action  that 
might  stir  up  hostility  in  a  nation  of  four  hundred  millions.  We 
quote  from  the  last  essay,  that  on  the  "Boxers  " 

"The  Chinese  are  a  proud,  some  say  a  conceited  people,  but 
thev  have  very  good  reasons  for  their  pride,  and  their  conceit  has 
Its  excuses.  Far  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have  been 
living  their  own  life,  and  developing  their  own  ci.ili.sation  :  while 
others  have  been  displaying  what  humanity  may  attain  to  with  a 
revealed  religion  for  its  highest  law,  and  a  Christ  for  its  pattern, 
they  have  been  exhibiting  what  a  life  a  race  may  rise  to  aud  live, 
without  either.  The  central  idea  of  them  all  is  filial  piety  : 
reverence  for  seniority,  intensifying  with  every  generation  that 
has  transmitted  itj  settles  all  the  details  of  family,  social,  and 
national  life.  Instead  of  "  Conmiit  no  ninsance,"  the  placard  on 
the  wall  says  "  Respect  thyself.  "  They  are  preeminently  a 
reasonable  people,  and  when  disputes  occur,  it  is  tlie  appeal  to 
right  tliat  solves  them.  For  thirty  centuries  the  recognised  aiul 
inherited  worship  of  right  has  gone  on  strengthening  ;  and  so  strong 
is  the  feeling,  that  to  hint  to  them  that  right  must  be  supported  by 
might  excites  something  more  than  amazement.  The  relations  of 
sovereign  to  subject,  and  man  to  man,  have  been  so  long  authorita- 
tively acknowledged  and  defined  that  the  life  of  the  people  has 
been  poured  into  and  shaped  by  a  mould  of  duty,  while 
the  natural  division  of  the  empire  into  provinces  has  been 
so  harmoniously  supplemented  by  provincial  and  inter-provincial 
arrangements  under  metropolitan  administration  that  law  reigns 
everywhere,  and  disorder  is  the  exception.  The  arts  of  peace  have 
ever  lield  the  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  all ;  and  just  as  might 
should  quail  before  right,  so  does  intellectual  prowess  win  honour 
everywhere,  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  are  those  whom  the 
grand  competitive  examinations  have  proved  to  be  more  gifted  than 
their  fellows.  In  no  other  country  is  education  so  prized,  so 
honoured,  so  utilised,  so  rewarded.  Along  its  lofty  ladder,  broad 
at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  top,  the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant 
may  win  his  way  to  the  highest  post  among  the  Ministers  of  State 
round  the  throne  ;  and  such  is  the  veneration  for  the  simple  vehicle 
of  thought,  the  written  character,  that  to  tread  on  paper  with 
either  writing  or  printing  on  it  is  all  but  desecration."  The  difficult 
questions  of  Extra-terrioriality,  of  opium  and  of  missionaries,  are 
well  treated.     The  book  is  most  interesting. 

"  Jajxmese  Playn  and  Playfellotiv"  by  Osman  Edwards,  w itli 
twelve  coloured  plates  by  Japanese  artists.  (Heinemann,  1'2.».)  A 
pleasantly  written  book  (in  no  way  comparable  to  the  above),  which 
will  attract  some  readers  because  of  the  illustrations,  and  some 
because  it  deals  much  with  .Tjipanese  drama,  and  there  is  a 
Japanese  Company  of  actors  at  this  moment  performing  in  London. 
But  there  is  an  opening  chapter,  called  "  Behind  the  Scenes,"  which 
nuiy  be  read  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry  by  those  who  would 
like  to  have  some  notion  of  how  the  other  great  yellow  race  regards 


us,  and  of  what  life  in  the  Paradise  of  tourists  is,  really,  for  alien 
residents.  The  Jap  is  before  all  things  polite,  and  he  seldom  says 
what  he  thinks  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  lilow  to  our  pride,  as  well  as  a 
surprise,  to  hear  that  he  looks  upon  the  stranger  as  the  enemy,  that 
lie  ahliors  our  manners,  shrinks  from  our  women,  and  will  have  none 
of  our  religion,  and  that  he  is  slowly  and  ileterniinedly— always  that 
dreadful  slowness  of  the  East  !— undermining  our  trade,  that  he 
may  take  it  himself,  and  keep  his  islands  for  himself.  We  are  given 
a  long  extract  from  the  "  Orient,"  publisheil  at  Tokio,  April,  18,S9. 
"From  first  to  last  our  foreign  records  have  shown  almost  insatiable 
freed  on  the  part  of  our  treat}-  allies.  We  have,  it  is  true,  asked 
for  no  favours,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  have  not  received 
any.  There  never  has  been  any  real  feeling  of  fraternal  amity 
between  us  and  our  allies,  and  this  not  because  we  were  not  willing, 
indeed  eager,  to  take  the  initiative,  but  because  our  treaty  allies 
have  held  superciliously  aloof,  and  grudged  us  an  entry  into  the 
comity  of  nations.  All  things  considered,  we  do  not  find  the  debt 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  foreign  nations  beyond  power  of  bearing. 
Civilisation  we  liad  even  before  Commodore  Perry  came  to  Uraga 
and  Mississippi  Bay.  Schools?  Well,  text -books  can  be  bought  in 
the  open  market,  and  our  ."tudents  have  always  paid  their  way  at 
foreign  Univers  ties.  Railways?  Yes ;  Init  look  at  the  absurd 
price  we  had  to  pay  for  the  first  line  between  Tokio  and 
Yokohama  !  And  so  on  with  the  whole  list.  We  have  paid  the 
Inchest  market  price  for  our  experiences,  with  a  thumping  big 
conmiission  for  the  privilege  of  buying  it  even  at  that  rate.  Yes, 
we  have  profited,  but  largely  lost  our  own  self-respect  in  the 
profiting." 

Thus  do  those  from  whom  we  might  have  expected  something 
of  a  blessing  combine  tocur.se  us.  Strangely  enough,  however,  there 
is  a  little  balm  in  Ihe  Gilead  of  our  uniwipularity,  and  one  at  least 
who  went  out  to  curse  us  has  returned  loudly  blessing, 

"  I  had  left  Eiuope  on  the  'irith  November,  with  my  licait  full 
of  pit\'  and  sisterly  love  for  the  Boers  ;  I  returned  home,  depressed 
and  heartsick.  My  eyes  were  opened.  My  readers  will  realise 
that  this  destruction  of  my  faiths,  my  beliefs,  my  delusions,  noble 
and  humanitarian  as  they  were,  was  indescribalily  painful  to 
me."  So  Madame  Alice  Bron  closes  her  little  book,  "  Dimy  of  tt 
Xiir.ie.  in  Sonth  Africa  "  (London,  Chapman  aud  Hall,  3s.  (id.)  '1  he 
diarj-  is  translated  from  the  French,  the  writer  being  a  Belgian  and 
issuing  it,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  French-speaking 
public.  Madame  Bron  joined  the  staff  of  the  ambulance  sent  out  by 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Red  Cross  Association,  and  went  to  South 
Africa  to  nurse  the  Boers_  She  went  w ith  her  soul  full  of  a  ferient 
admiration  for  the  persecuted  peasant  people,  and  of  a  noble  rage 
against  England.  We  are  so  accustomed  nowadajs  to  the  noble 
rage  against  England,  that  we  cannot  forbear,  In-  way  of  a  change, 
quoting  from  this  good  woman's  book.  It  is  not  that  we  would 
depreciate  a  fallen  foe  ;  the  moral  nature  and  personal  habits  of  an 
enemy  have  nothing  to  do  with  warfare ;  it  is  not  that  we  are 
surprised  to  hear  that  our  men,  our  brothers  and  husbands  and 
fathers,  are  generally  gentle  and  brave  and  fair-minded  ;  the 
curious  circumstance  is  that  this  Belgian  should  declare  it  so 
loudly.  She  was  working  and  travelling  among  Swedes,  Russians, 
French,  Dutch.  Germans,  Americans,  and  Katfirs,  and  in  varying 
degree  she  liked  them  all,  and  speaks  well  of  them  all,  bitt  her  best 
words  are  for  the  English,  and  she  has  an  almost  qualified  disgust 
for  the  Boer.  "My  enthusiastic  imagination  adoined  them  (the 
Boers)  with  all  the  wonderful  virtues  it  had  fattened  on  in  Europe, 
and  I  believed  that  the  English  were  afraid.  The  veil  of  delusion 
before  my  eyes,  however,  was  soon  torn  oft",  and  I  saw  clearly.  I 
cannot  say  the  light  dazzled  me,  for  what  I  beheld  was  very  ugly 
and  unpleasing;  hideous  creatures  crawling  in  the  dark — lies."  She 
insists  on  their  mendacitj-  ;  "  the  Boei's  curiosity  is  as  great  as  his 
capacity  for  lying." 

She  describes  them  as  mean  and  full  of  petty  spite,  contemp- 
tuous of  women,  even  of  the  women  wlio  nursed  them  :  in  short,  as 
altogether  uidovely.  She  <|Uotes  from  Colonel  de  ^'illebois,  of  the 
French  staff,  for  whom  her  admiration  was  unbounded:  "This 
brilliant  soldier,  who  had  placed  his  intelligence  and  devotion  at  the 
service  of  a  disappointing  people — he  told  me  in  accents  of  grief 
and  indignation,  of  his  early  enthusiasm  for  and  faith  in  the  Boer's 
courage — a  faith  that  very  soon  gave  way.  'They  are  only  fit  for 
potting  game,'  he  said.     '  They  hide  bdiind  stones;  they  are  a  lot  of 

'  I  cannot  venture  to  record  the  word,  although  I  am  beginning 

to  be  very  nmch  of  his  way  of  thinking.  '  It  is  impossible  to  lead 
them  on  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  When  they  have  no  shelter  they  run 
away."' 
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Well,  I  fancy  we  British  know  all  aViout  tlicse  tilings,  l)ut  we 
do  not  say  nnieli  about  tluni,  ass  the  long  day  is  with  us.  On  the 
other  liand,  "  The  conduet  of  all  tliese  officers  and  soldiers  alike  is 
admirable."  "  The  tine  qualities  of  the  innumerable  British  sohlierH 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact*';  "  The  English  officers  impressed  mo 
as  very  unatl'pcted  and  gentlemanly  ";  "  Wait  till  tlie  English  i  omo 
—nurses  will  be  sure  of  respect  then."  Can  we  believe  our  ears' 
Let  us  add  in  fairness  that  Nurse  Bron,  while  detesting  Cronje, 
and  rlespising  Kruger,  gives  higli  praise  to  Steyn,  Botha,  and  Do 
Wet.  A  biograpliical  note  prefixed  to  the  diary  shows  that  the 
writer  is  an  exporienied  nurse,  has  seen  nuich  of  men  and  of  life, 
and  should  be  a  fair  .judge  of  character. 

"  War  Imp'-i "xioiLt,  he.iuy  a  Record  in  Colour  hy  Aforllmer 
Meiipes :  transcribed  by  Dorotliy  Menpes  (Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  20s.).  A  delightful  book,  aliounding  in  lovely  illustrations  of 
men  and  things  in  South  Africa.  The  pictures,  of  course,  are  the 
thing,  thougli  the  letter-press  is  agreeable  and  lively.  There  arc 
beautiful  delicate  little  views  of  Capetown  and  Seapoint,  and  a 
rich  Venetian  effect  of  purple  mountain  against  a  sunset  sky  on  the 
way  to  Kimberley.  There  are  excellent  and  characteristi<'  portraits 
of  fir.  Rliodes  riding  at  Groote  Schuur,  with  a  background  of  stone 
pines  ;  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  writing  ;  of  Lord  Roberts,  in  his  study 
at  Bloenifontein,  and  there  are  man\-  others.  The  end  of  the  book 
gives  Jttrxiniilen  of  letters  to  Mr.  Menpes  from  Lord  Roberts, 
(Jenerals  Macdonald,  Pole-Carew,  and  others.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  all  these  gentlemen  write  a  bold,  dashing  kind  of  hand. 

"  Last  Essays,"  by  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  Max  Muller,  K. 
M.  (Longmans,  .5s.).  This,  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  collected 
works  of  a  celebrated  man,  has  a  sentimental  as  well  as  an 
intellectual  value.  The  items  of  the  book,  which  appeared,  or  wore 
delivered  as  lectures,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  readers.  They  treat  such  varied  subjects  as 
"  Coincidences,"  and  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason."  The  old 
question,  "Can  we  think  without  words,"  is  skilfully  dealt  with. 
We  are  disposed,  humbly,  to  endorse  the  great  man's  answer,  "No"; 
but  one's  dog  tliinks— reasons  even— may  we  credit  him  then  with 
some  sort  of  language  of  his  own  ? 

"  Tlie  White  Colliu/e,'"  by  "  Zack "  (Constable  and  Co.,  lis.). 
An  excellent  book,  full  of  humour  and  pathos  and  passion.  The 
motive  is  as  old  as  human  life,  and  trite  enough  to  be  despised  by 
the  majority  of  writers  in  search  of  a  subject.  Two  men  and  a 
maid  :  the  masterful  conquering  good-for-nothing  with  a  forsaken 
wife,  the  honest  lover,  weak  and  self-righteous  ;  all  in  a  Devonshire 
fishing  village.  We  will  pay  "Zack"  the  compliment  of  allowing 
her  to  tell  her  story  intact  to  her  readers,  hut  a  couple  of  quotations 
will  give  them  a  taste  of  her  quality.  Clonstable  Oarge  at  the  "fair" 
put  it  to  the  missis  at  the  stall. 

"' Mother,' says  I,  'I  be  thinking  o'  getting  married,  and  I 
want  something  w'  a  look  to  it.'  " 

"Then  says  she  tome,  'you  coiddn't  go  for  to  do  a  wiser 
thing  than  buy  they  five  coloured  Imlls.  There's  the  blue  wan,'  she 
says,  '  the  same  colour  as  the  stripes  across  Her  Majesty's  breast ; 
red,  that  'uU  put  ye  in  mind  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death, 
the  same  being  ez  the  praver-book  says,  always  in  our  midst  ;  green 
stands  for  the  Emerald  Isle,  a  part  o'  England,  though  I've  hear<l  a 
place  wi'  ways  :  valler  'uU  tell  'ee  ivery  Saturday  night  to  put  your 
monev  faithful  in  \er  wife's  hand  :  purple  pictures  life,  not  overfull 
o'  zarrer  or  joy,  but  fair  eating  and  clothes  to  tas'.e.'  V\  1  that  1 
paid  down  my  monev,  thinking  I  cudn't  do  a  wiser  thing." 

Mark,  the  jilted  lover,  consults  the  old  Sijuire  when  he  is 
tempteil  to  take  vengeance.  , 

"Sir,"  he  said  thickly,  "if  a  man  had  acted  black  U>  ee,  and 
you  had  it  in  your  power  to  do  the  same  by  -un,  «hat   would    ec 

do?"  ,   ,   ., 

The  (luestion,  thrust  so  unexpectedly  upon  hmi,  startled  tne 
Squire  ;  be  sat  up  and  waited  a  moment  before  answering.  A  slow 
smile  crossed  his  face.  . 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  know  what  I  should  be  in.hne.l  to 
do."     Mark  wasted  no  time  on  the  answer.  ,  ,     1  '         f 

"  Sir,'- he  continued,  "  s'posing  thickey  man  had  robbed  ee  ot 
the  wan  woman  that  wor  dear  to  'ee,  and  s'posing  the  law  wor  your 
aide  to  give  her  back  to  'ee  again,  and  s'posing  "-he  stopped  shor  , 
and  turned  his  white  haggard  face  away  from  the  Squire  towards 
the  wind-swept  sea-"  Ao-,™r/o«f/Ao«e,^«-/./y  ez  her  "'or-wl^t 
wud  ee  do  then,  sir  ':     Wud  'ee  fo'ce  her  to  take  shelter  wi    ee  . 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  Squire  rose  an.l  came  to  where 
Mark  was  standing.  1,..  i 

"  My  lad,"  he  said,  "  you  have  given  me  a  hard  question,  Imt  1 
think  von  and  I  are  both  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  answer 

"And  what  be  thic,  sir '? "  Mark  asked  breathless  y. 

"  To  leave  her  where  she  felt  most  sheltered,  replied  the 
Squire,  in  a  low  voice.  .  .^  , 

"  ra„;,led  Trinitie.r  by  Daniel  Woodrorte  (Heinemann,  (is.). 


The  luckless  girl  who  olijects  to  "our  fiild  CliriHt  niiil  tniigl'Hl 
Trinities,"  is  Asta  Steele,  a  creolo  trniiKplanted  to  a  Kontisli 
Vicarage,  where  all  is  uiiiongenial  to  her,  and  she  is  uiicongenial  to 
all.  The  book  tells  how  she  found  the  way  through  heartbreak  to  a 
"free"  life,  to  be  only  more  iinhnppy.  It  liiw  Ih-cii  a  goi"! 
deal  talked  aliout.  The  writing  is  clever,  but  hard.  There  is  little 
charm,  and  no  kindliness  almiit  any  of  the  portiaitH.  The  writer 
wishes  to  be  realistic,  anil  becomes  nicroly  inlinniaii. 

Very  dilferent  is  "Ciilliirinr  of  CiiJaii,"  by  Mrs  Henry  ile  Ift 
Pasture  (Smith  Elder,  (is  ).  Here  we  have  a  very  siniple,  and  some- 
times tedious  tale,  told  with  iniicli  human  kindnc'SH.  PoorCatherinc 
is  a  gentle,  lovable  creature,  and  her  iniildleaged  hero.  Sir  I'hilip 
Adelsttvnc,  cool,  courteous,  practical,  marries  her  cliielly  because  he 
discovers  her  devotion  to  himself.  He  dies  lieforc  she  is  (|uit<- 
disillusioned,  and,  left  with  a  competenco  and  her  baby  girl,  her 
fate  ia  not  too  UDgeneroUH.  In  a  sort  of  way  she  had  received  an 
answer  to  her  girlish  prayer  : 

"  Oh,  let  the  solid  ground 

Nfit  fail  beneath  my  feet , 
Before  my  life  has  found. 

What  some  have  found  so  sweet  !  " 
"  London  O III !i"  by   W.    Pett  Ridge  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
6s  ).      Fifteen  smartly  written  short  stories,  all  of  I/mdon  life. 

"  lieJinihi  Filzirarreu,"  by  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  (  Methuen,  (is. ). 
The  weary  hours  of  sickness  have  l)een  beguiled  by  the  writing  of 
this  mild  and  well-meant  tale.  No  sort  of  sickness  could  be 
increased  by  the  reading  of  it. 

"  Anna  Lomlifird,"  hy  Victoria  Cross  (.John  Long,  (is. ).  The 
lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Victoria  Cross,"  is  evidently 
of  the  opinion  of  (ieorge  Meredith,  that  without  great  pa.ssions  no 
man  can  he  great  There  are,  however,  other  passions  than  that 
between  the  sexes,  of  which  this  is  too  florid  a  ilescriptioii  to  Ix; 
altogef  cr  pleasant  reading  for  British  readers,  at  all  events,  in 
their  own  language.  India  affords  a  gorgeous  background  for  a 
penetrating  study  of  a  woman  altogether  given  over  to  love.  The 
book  is  too  brilliant  to  leave  unread. 

With  regar<l  to  ]icriodic,al  literature  there  i.»  still  great  interest 
in  the  fine  article  in  the  April  "Quarterly"  on  "Victoria."  No 
one  knows  yet  who  wrote  it,  and  people  declare  for  male  or  female 
authorship  with  equal  conviction.  Certainly,  it  must  be  the  work 
ot  ime  who  knew  our  great  Queen  well,  and  surely,  of  one  who 
knew  her  in  her  youth,  as  in  later  years.  Everyone  of  her  subjects 
should  read  it. 

.\Ir.  II.  (i.  Wells  contributes  a  fourth  "Anticipation"  to  the 
current  "  Fortnightly,  "  and  resumes  his  notions  of  what  society  will 
be  like  in  the  year  -idlKI.  Briefly,  there  will  lie  no  religion,  our 
law  will  be  what  he  emails  a  scientific  one ;  there  will  be  segregated 
classes  of  the  Luxurious,  the  Scientific,  the  Artistic,  and  the 
"  Abyss,"  or  submerged.  These  will  seek  happiness  in  their  own 
way,  and  no  class  will  have  power  of  disapproval  l.i«ards  another. 
The  servant  difficulty  will  be  practically  abolishe.l  by  improve<l 
housebuilding,  and  "  machinery.  There  will  be  an  enormous 
number  of  persons  who  refuse  the  responsibility  of  offspring.  Mr. 
Wells  has  a  most  touching  faith  in  the  learned  and  scientific  cla.ss, 
whom  he  evidently  considers  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  world  thus 
anticripated  seems  rather  dull -rather  artificial,  nn<l  as  a  society, 
one  would  say,  moribund.  Can  a  house  stand  when  it  is  ilivided 
against  itself?  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Huetraliaii  ipublications. 

The  Federril  CnjiiUil —'■j„u  -Vo/.--  a,id  Sii,jii>-^liui,.-<,  is  the  title  of 

an  inti^resling  paper  contributed   to  the    Rni/dimj  and  Kmjineerimj 

JounuJ  of  Victoria  by  Mr.  Ceo.  C   Inskip,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Lond.,  and 

a  Past   President  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  of  Architects. 

Schemes  of  various  kiii<ls  for  laying  out   the  seat  of  the  Federal 

(Jovernment  are  just  now  as  plentiful  as   bla.klierries,   and   they 

involve  a  good  <leal  of  repetition  of  ideas.     Mr.  Inskip  touches  some 

important  points  ;   he  strongly  deprecates  the  attempt   to  remodel 

any  exi.sting  town,  believing  that  everything  should   be  dealt  with 

</«  nom  and  according  to  the  most  nioilern  principles.     He  considers 

that  the  height  of  buildings  should  be  regulated— that  in  fact  none 

but   public    buildings   should   exceed   80   to  8.5  feet.      The   public 

buildings  should  Ik-   groiqwd  in  comman.ling  positions  with  large, 

.dear  spaces  about  them.      The  use  of  coal  should  be  prevented  as 

much  .as  iwssible  :  all  pipes  for  electric  wires  should  be  subterranean. 

Advertising  should  be  carefully  regulated  and  placed  under   the 

control  of  the  Municipal  (Jovernment.      Tree  planting  should   f>e 

begun  early,  but  thev  should   not  be  place.1  near  public  buihling.s. 

The  citv  as  a  whole  should  be  surrounded  with   wornls,  parks,  etc. 

Mr   In«kip  insists  that  in   the  building  of  the  capital  the  work  of 

cn.'ineers  and  architects  should   be  clearly  distinguished,  for  "  not 

ma°ny  ar.hitects  were  good  engineers  ;  and  few  engineers  were  good 

architects." 
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jfiction. 

The  Millionaire  Pauper. 


By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 


[cOrYKICHT.— PtTBLTSHED    1!Y 

It  is  just  tliiity-fivc  years  since  I  began  to  practise  my  profession, 
ami  it  was  within  a  few  months  of  my  start  tliat  I  met  the  most 
uiihifky  man  that  ever  hved.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  at  first 
I  had  not  Ico  nnicli  work  brought  to  me,  and  tliat  time  hung 
somewhat  heavily  on  my  liands.  There  were  a  good  many  days  on 
which  I  had  nothing  to  ilo  but  sit  in  my  office  and  wonder  how 
soon  I  was  going  to  mal;e  a  fortune,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these 
that  this  particularly  unlucky  man  came  to  me.  He  knocked  at  my 
door  just  as  an  ordinary  person  would  knock,  and  when  he  entered 
and  I  looked  up  and  saw  him,  tliere  were  no  exceptional  signs  of 
ill-luck  on  his  face.  What  I  saw— I  have  often  thought  of  it  since 
—was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
neatly  attired  in  clothes  that  had  evidently  been  kept  witli 
excessive  care,  but  which  were  unmistakably  old  and  worn,  whose 
face  wore  a  certain  anxious  and  disappointed  look,  and  whose  entire 
appearance  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  a  poor  gentleman.  I  liked 
the  look  of  him  from  the  first— it  was  so  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
one  of  those  people  born  to  better  things,  who  have  come  down  to 
fight  with  poverty.  Then  I  wondered  what  he  wanted  with  me, 
and  invited  him  to  take  a  chair.  He  gave  me  a  card,  and  from  that 
I  made  out  that,  whoever  and  whatever  he  might  be,  his  name 
was   Arthur  Morrison. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Morrison?"  .saiil  I,  and  at  that 
he  seemed  a  little  Ijit  embarrassed. 

"  I  ought  to  apologise  for  calling  upon  j'ou,  Mr.  Wood, "  he 
answered  ;  but  the  fact  is  I— I  am  looking  for  employment,  and  I 
thought  that  perhaps  you  might  ha  e  a  vacant  clerkship." 

Weil,  I  couldn't  help  it,  liut  I  laughed.  Then  the  poor  fellow 
coloured  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  like  a  schoolgirl,  inid  half  rose 
from  his  chair.     I   motioned  him  to  keep  his  seat. 

"My  dear  sir  !"  I  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Why.  I've  not 
enough  work  for  myself.  I'm  just  a  poor  struggling  devil,  wondering 
how  I'm  to  get  on.  So,  you  see,  your  application  comes  to  nic  in 
rather  an  amusing  light." 

"I  see,"  he  answered,  regarding  nie  dubiously.  "  Of  course, 
I  didn't  know  that.  '  Then  we  sat  silent  awhile,  and  we  stared  at 
each  other.  "It  seems  very  hard  to  get  on,  doesn't  it '? "  he  said 
suddenly. 

Well,  we  talked,  and  bit  by  bit  we  grew  confidential,  and  he 
told  me  his  story.  He  was  the  only  son  of  a  country  parson,  who 
had  sent  him  to  a  public  school,  and  thence  to  Cambridge,  and 
until  recently  he  had  known  next  to  nothing  of  the  sterner  facts  of 
life.  About  a  year  previous  to  his  visit  to  me,  his  father  died,  and 
the  lad  found  himself  without  a  penny,  comparatively  speaking. 
He  had  to  do  something,  and  as  he  had  neither  friends  nor  relations 
that  he  knew  of,  and  no  influeace  with  anybodj,  he  was  finding 
that  something  hard  to  ge*.  I  don't  think  he  was  a  particularl3' 
clever  or  brilliant  chap — he  was,  in  fact,  just  an  ordinar3',  modest, 
nicely-behaved  joung  fellow,  with  no  great  gifts  any  ways.  And,  of 
course,  that  was  all  against  him.  There  are  onh'  two  wajs  of 
gettflig  on  in  life,  and  one  is  to  be  excessivel3'  clever,  and  the  other 
to  make  people  think  that  jou  are  :  and  he  wasn't  cut  out  for  either. 

Well,  Arthur  Morrison  and  I  became  friends — probably  because 
we  « ere  both  suitors  to  Dame  Fortune.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of 
each  other  in  those  days,  and  I  grew  fond  of  him.  Eventualh-  he 
got  some  employment— a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  house,  I  think  — 
which  brought  him  in  about  twenty  shillings  a  week.  You  know, 
some  of  you,  the  sort  of  life  that  that  implies.  Dingy  lodgings. 
poor  food,  threadbare  clothes,  no  amusements,  nothing  but  dull, 
grey,  monotonous  existence.  Things  were,  of  course,  better  with 
me,  but  not  so  verj'  much,  for  X  had  started  with  no  influence  or 
connection,  and  it  was  an  uphill  fight.  Still,  I  had  what  he  hadn't 
— a  certain  amount  of  ambition  and  perseverance  or  resolution,  and 
so  you  can  easily  guess  that  he  just  slipped  on  from  day  to  da^■, 
disliking  his  uncongenial  work,  and  gradually  deteriorating  iu  ever_v 
way  because  of  his  hard  life.  I  would  meet  him  son)etimes  early  in 
the  morning,  trudging  away  from  CamberwcU  to  the  City,  in  an 
old,  thin  overcoat,  brushed  until  it  was  shiny,  and  looking  cold  and 
starved.  And  I  can  tell  you  at  that  time  I  used  to  wish  for 
prosperity  for  myself  so  that  1  might  have  lieen  able  to  give  him  a 
more  (comfortable  berth  in  my  own  office. 

One  colli  day  in  the  winter  following  the  beginning  of  my 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  received  a  note  from  Morrison  asking  nie 
to  go  to   his  lodgings,  as  he   was  ill  in  bed.     I  went  at  once.     I 
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hadn't  seen  him  for  a  week  or  two,  and  I  was  shocked  at  the  change 
in  him.  He  was  ill,  and  seriously  ill  ;  and  he  frightened  me.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  doctor,  and  of  course  he  hadn't.  He 
lilushed,  and  said  he  couldn't  afford  it.  Well,  I  went  out  at  once 
and  fetched  a  doctor,  and  waited  with  him  while  he  made  his 
examination  :  and  when  that  was  over  I  followed  him  downstairs, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought.  He  was  a  brusque,  hard-faced 
chap,  that  doctor,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  ask  me  what 
relation  I  stood  in  to  Morrison. 

"  Are  you  his  brother  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Neither  Ijrother  nor  cousin."  said  I.  "  Rut  so  far  as  I  know 
I'm  the  only  friend  he  has."' 

"  Well,  ■  said  he,  '•  he's  going  to  die." 

"Will  nothing  save  him?'  I  said,  when  I'd  got  over  the 
suddenness  of  it.     "  Surelv  something  can  be  done  ?" 

The  doctor  buttoned  his  coat  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  could  set  him  up  a  bit  if  you  could 
afterwards  take  him  to  the  South  of  France  for  the  winter.  That's 
the  only  chance — there's  nothing  else." 

"  And  if  not  ?"  I  sairl. 

"  He'll  die  within  a  month."' 

Well,  tliat  is  how  things  stood.  Poor  Morrison,  I  don't  think 
he'd  lieen  properly  fed  or  clothed  for  a  good  twelvemonth,  and  he 
was  simply  dying  from  poverty,  and  li.ad  nothing  to  save  himself 
with.  I  did  what  I  could  for  him  that  <lay,  and  then  I  left  him  to 
think  things  over.  Now,  my  position  was  just  this  :  All  the  money 
tliat  I  had  at  that  time  was  just  £2(10.  and  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  the  dearest  girl  that  ever  lived,  and  I  wanted  that  £'iOrt 
to  make  a  home  for  her.  The  ciuestion  was,  which  was  to  he 
considered— our  happiness  or  Morrison's  life.  Off  1  went  to  see  my 
sweetheart  ;  but  I  knew  ([uite  well  what  she  would  saj'  before  I  got 
there.  And  she  did  saj-  it,  with  tears  in  lier  e\es.  The  money 
w  as  to  take  Morrison  to  the  South  of  France,  and  we — well,  we 
were  to  wait.  You  see,  we  were  young,  and  very  much  in  love, 
and  of  all  idiots  lovers  are  the  worst.  ,So  that  was  decided,  and  I 
went  off  to  the  doctor,  and  told  him  my  plans.  He  was  to  pidl 
Morrison  together,  and  then  I  was  to  take  him  away.  The  doctor 
stared  at  me. 

"  You're  a  Quixotic  fool  '."  said  he.  "  You're  going  to  find  the 
money  j-ourselt.      You're  an  ass,  sir." 

"  And  win",  pray  ? "  said  I. 

"  What  is  he  to  you  ?  "  said  he.  "  Nothing.  And  what  is  he 
to  the  world  ?  Nothing.  Both  j'ou  and  the  world  can  do  without 
him.  He's  only  just  a  poor,  weak,  useless  chap,  that  will  never  do 
any  good.'' 

"  Never  mind,"  .said  I.     "I  haven't  got  to  j-our  stage  yet." 

"  Y'ou'd  have  more  sense  if  you  had,"  said  he. 

However,  that  doctor  was  a  clever  chap,  and  he  went  to  work 
on  poor  Morrison  with  a  will.  But  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  didn't 
seem  much  better,  and  one  davthe  doctor  called  me  out  of  the  room 
and  buttonholed  me  in  the  passage. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  "how  much  money  have  you  got  to 
spend  on  this  man  ? " 

"Two  hundred  pounds,  "  I  answered. 

"Well,  it's  no  good.  Two  humlrcd  pounds  won't  put  him 
right.  He'll  have  to  stay  out  there  for  a  long  time,  and  then  he'll 
want  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back,  and  no  end  of  care  to  bolster 
him  up.  Your  .f20(l  is  nothing.  Y'ou'U  do  him  no  more  good  with 
it  than  if  j'ou  flung  it  into  the  Thames." 

You  may  imagine  that  that  was  a  facer.  By  that  time  I  had 
resolved  on  .setting  poor  Morrison  to  rights  again,  and  I  was 
savagely  disappointed  to  find  that  I  was  powerless.  What  was  to 
Ije  done  ?  I  could  think  of  nothing.  That's  a  niisty  feeling— to 
think  you  are  utterly  powerless  to  save  something  j-ou  wan't  to  save. 

Well,  a  week  went  by,  and  I  was  on  my  waj-  one  evening  to  sit 
an  hour  or  two  with  Morrison.  I  had  to  call  at  a  fellow's  chambers 
in  Brick  Court  on  my  waj',  on  business.  He  was  a  solicitor  named 
■Jarndyce,  and  we  knew  each  other  pretty  well,  and  somehow  when 
wc  had  finished  our  bu.siness  we  got  talking  about  Morrison.  I  told 
.larndyce  all  about  it. 

"  Queer  things  there  arc  in  life,"  said  he.  "  Here's  this  poor 
chap  dying  of  poverty,  and  all  the  time  there's  no  end  of  money 
wailing  for  folks  who  don't  come  for  it.  We've  had  a  ease  in  our 
hands  for  over  a  year.     Old  party  in  the  West  Indies— sugar-planter 
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or  something  of  that  sort-beastly  rich -dies-leaves  fl  201)  IMXt 
to  brother  in  KiiKlaiirl,  or  brothers  family-brother  ilead-'haHorio 
soii-can't  find  him-  missing-vaiiishea-clean  disappeared-moiiey 
simply  eating  its  head  off— and  there  you  are." 

"  Why  don't  you  make  inquiry  for  him  ?"  said  I,  like  an  idiot. 

"  Inquiry  !  Pooh-liave  inquired— advortisemeiits-agcnls  - 
lynx-eyed  detective.s-here— there -everywhere  no  good-man 
clean  gone.  Sweeping  office  floors— washing  windows-poor  as  Jol> 
—and  might  be  as  rioli  as  t'other  chap,  what  d'ye  call  him,  uli  ? " 
said  Jarndyce. 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  a  man  could  ili-sappearas  completely," 
I  said.      "  Wliat's  that  chap's  name,  anyhow?'' 

"Name  of  chap  wanted— Andrew  Morrell-but  that's  no  good 
—probably  changed  it— calls  himself  Thomas  Smith  ii<nv,  or  John 
Roliinson— frequent  thing  that,''  said  .Jarndyce. 

"  And  who'll  get  the  money  if  lie  never  turns  up  •;  "  I  asked. 

"  On  proof  of  death,  goes  to  Home  for  Decayed  Sugar-Planters 
and  Hospital  for   returned   Missionaries,"   said  Jarndvee.     "  And 
don't  I  wish   it  was   mine.     Twelve   hundred   thousanif— nice  sum 
eh  ?  " 

1  left  Jaindyce  and  went  down  to  Morrison's  lodgings.  It  was 
my  custom  to  take  The  Times  with  nie  and  read  to  him  for  an  hour 


or  two,  anil  on  this  imrtioiihir  evening  ft«  I  unfolded  the  paper  1 
happiMied  to  laleh  sight  of  jin  adverliseinent  on  tin-  first  page, 
headed  in  big  type.     "To  .\iidrew  Murrell." 

"Hullo!"  said  I.  "Why,  that  must  be  the  cliiip  that 
Jariiilyce  wan  telling  niu  about.  Yes,  of  eourse,  it's  Janidyce'H 
adveiliscment     a  regular  one,  I  should  think,  by  what  he  wiiil." 

"  WImi  is  it  about  V  asked  MiirriKoii. 

"  It's  foi-  a  ni-issing  man  who  is  heir  to  a  fordine  of  tl,'JlMI,(X)(l, 
which  has  been  waiting  his  disposal  for  over  a  year." 

"  Lucky  chap  I  "  sighed  Morrison.  "  What  a  pile  of  mom  y  : 
What's  his  name  t  " 

"  Andrew  Morrell,"  said  I, 

Then  ho  simply  leapt  np  in  his  l>ed.  You  shouhl  have  seen  his 
gaunt  arms  ttretch  themselves  out  for  the  newspaper. 

"  .•\nilrew  Morrell  '."  he  crie<l.  "Andrew  .Morrell  '.  \  fortune. 
Why,  I— l-l'm  An.lrcw  Morrell.  " 

-And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  gave  a  great  cry,  and  put  up  his 
hands  to  his  throat  ami  fell  forward  on  the  bed  with  a  light  stream 
of  blood  running  over  the  while  counterpane. 

Of  course,  he  Wiis  dea<l.  The  shink  hail  killed  Idm,  and  so 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

[TlIK     Ksi).] 


fllMsccllancous  Huticlcs  all^   IRcvicws. 


Old=age  Pensions — The  First  Lesson  ! 


Bv  A  Taxi'.\\  i:[{. 


It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  ultra-democrat  that  lie  is  never 
satisfied  to  accept  the  testimony  of  others  as  to  the  probable  out- 
come of  his  le.:;islative  experiments  :  especially  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  many  panaceas  which  may  have  caught  his  own  shallow  fancy. 
He  must  try  it  for  himself— at  all  hazards  !  The  chief  use  of  history 
is  that,  having  once  recognised  the  fact  that  luinian  nature,  like 
all  other  forms  of  nature,  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  we  should 
profit  by  the  legislative  experiments  of  the  past,  and,  without  trying 
fresh  ones,  save  ourselves  from  the  injurious  results  which  experience 
has  shown  are  likely  to  follow  from  a  repetition  of  past  attempts. 

"  Old- Age  Pensions"  is  one  of  the  latest  of  these  novelties, 
which  many  politicians  find  it  so  easy  to  advocate— none  of  the 
iieces.sary  f  iintls  coming  out  of  their  own  pocket— but  not  so  easy  to 
trace  to  their  ultimate  consequences.  W^e  have  a  page  of  history 
before  us,  which,  though  short,  is  useful.  Although  only  about  six 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  this  scheme  into  the 
body-politic  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  its  Premier  has  already  found 
it  necessary  to  pulilish  to  the  world  some  of  its  most  melancholy 
results.  On  the  introduction  of  this  scheme  into  that  State  a 
maximum  of  Kls.  per  week  was  not  thought  too  much-the  fJovern- 
ment  paid,  and  it  would  be  all  the  same  in  a  hundred  years  !— but 
within  six  months  of  its  introduction  the  Premier  (as  Treasurer)  is 
announcing  that  the  maximum  will  have  to  be  cut  down  to  7s.  We 
ask  for  reasons,  and  here  is  Mr.  Peacock's  explanation  :  — 

"  This  is  a  humanitarian  experiment  (he  says),  and  there  is  a 
great  danger— the  best  friends  of  the  fund  must  recognise  it— 
of  the  pension  scheme  breaking  down  by  its  own  weight."  This 
courageous  announcement  was  followed  by  "cheers";  but  the 
cheers  were  all  the  other  way  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  ten- 
shilling  maximum  was  introduced  with  a  ministerial  flourish.  Such 
is  the  stability  of  parliamentary  political  opinion  !  \A'e  naturally 
ask:  "What  has  happened  in  the  six  months  during  which  the 
scheme  has  been  in  force  ?  "  And  here  are  the  answers  :  for  they 
are  many  :  "  I  am  (says  Mr.  Peacock)  ashamed  to  think  that  in  my 
native  land  I  should  find  so  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  so 
desirous  of  throwing  their  responsibility  on  the  State." 

"  It  would  (he  said)  be  a  bad  day  for  Victoria  «hen  encourage- 
ment is  given  for  shirking  the  responsibility  that  comes  to  sons  and 
daughters.  We  don't  want  to  encourage  in  any  way  the  idea  that 
aged  parents  have  not  still  some  claim  upon  those  whom  they  have 
brought  into  existence.' 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  read  between  the  lines  of  this  utterance  : 
to  see  that  the  experience  of  Victoria  is  the  same  as  that  m  ^ew 


Soutli  Wales,  viz.  :  tliiit  sciu'es  of  men  and  women  in  comfo.table 
homes,  which  are  maintained  by  their  sons  and  daughters,  have 
applied  to  the  State  for  a  pension,  so  relieving  the  latter  from  their 
commonest  obligation.  In  other  words,  these  joung  people  have 
so  little  decency  and  self-respect  that  they  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunit}'  to  take  money,  b\*  legislative  means,  nut  of  the  pockets 
of  li.eir  fellow-citizens,  for  the  support  of  their  parents,  rather  than 
find  the  necessary  funds  out  of  their  own  eirninga.  But  that  is 
not  all. 

1  his,  further,  from  Mr.  Peacock  :  "  When  I  have  found  leading 
citizens,  some  of  them  public  servants,  drawing  the  money  of  the 
State,  taking  full  advantage  of  this  Act,  I  have  felt  really  ashamed." 
And  again  :  "  I  have  lieen  shocked  beyond  measure  to  find  num- 
bers of  eases  where  persons  having  money,  in  addition  to  having 
relatives,  have  disposed  of  their  incomes  by  improper  means,  in 
order  to  obtain  pensions  from  the  Government." 

Xow,  United  Al"Stk.u,i.\  predicted  all  these  results  a  year  ago, 
in  summarising  a  speech  which  had  been  made  in  Kngland  bj'  Mr. 
(ieofi'iey  Drage,  M.P.,  who  had  gone  to  Denmark  and  closely 
studied  the  working  of  the  scheme  ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  such 
testimony — the  result  of  other  ptopk's  experience— is  not  valued  ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  other  State  will  embark  upon  a 
similar  scheme  and  similarly  ignore  Mr.  Peacock's  experience  ! 

The  cure  for  the  abuse  which  he  proposes  is  admirable,  and  we 
shall  watch  its  efl'ect  with  deep  interest.  In  future  "every  one  of 
the  cases  will  have  to  be  investigated  in  open  court.  ...  I  am 
confident  (he  says)  that  many  of  the  pensions  that  have  been 
I'lanted  will  not  be  claimed  at  the  re-hearing."  And  here  is  a 
further  precaution  that  ought  to  effectually  shame  all  sons  and 
daughters— even  those  with  the  thickest  moral  hide -who  haven't 
the  common  humanity  to  support  their  ])arents,  but  thrust  them  on 
to  the  State,  which  is  on— to  their  neighbours  :  -  "  I  will  (says  Mr. 
Peacock)  bring  in  a  provision  by  which  those  who  arc  sons  and 
daughters  of  claimants  shall  have  to  show  cause  a«  to  why  they 
should  not  <lo  something."  Mr.  Peacock  may  well  and  appropriately 
exdaiir.,  as  he  does  :  "  We  want  to  build  up  a  people  who  will 
recognize  their  responsibilities."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  trend 
of  modern  legislation  is  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  but  in  any  case 
we  heartily  commend  Mr.  Peacock  for  his  undoubted  courage  in 
speaking  out  on  this  subject  so  fearlessly  and  honestly  as  he  has 
done. 
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Photography  by  Telegraphy. 

Thk  Iiihind  /'/v)(/t)- (published  in  Chicago,  U.S.),  wliich  character- 
istically calls  itself  "the  leatliug  trade  journal  of  the  worlil  in  I  he 
printing  and  allied  industries  "—and  maybe  it  is— reproduces  in  its 
.Tunc  issue  a  photograph  "sent  by  telegraph."  Many  inventors 
(we  are  told)  have  attempted  this  feat ;  but  the  latest  machine  has 
improved  upon  all  former  attempts  in  the  same  direction.  The 
secret  of  its  success  is  said  to  be  due  to  "  the  employment  of  a  half- 
tone on  the  transmitting  cylinder  of  the  machine."  It  is  said  that 
just  before  President  McKinley  started  on  his  recent  tour  of  the 
.States,  his  portrait  was  telegraphed  from  Washington  at  night  to 
the  Xew  York  Trihnne  office,  and  printed  in  tliat  paper  the  same 
night.  The  journal  from  which  we  derive  our  information  details 
the  process  of  production  in  phraseology  too  technical  for  reproduc- 
tion here;  hut  it  is  made  clear  that  the  photograph,  being  despatched 
off  one  of  the  machines  referred  to,  is  sent  along  an  ordinary  tele- 
graph wire,  and  received  at  the  other  end  on  a  similar  machine. 
For  police  purposes  this  process  should  be  very  valuable— as  well  in 
Australia  as  in  the  United  .States— and  we  now  reproduce  one  of  tlie 
transmitted  portraits  as  an  illustration  of  the  accuracy-  of  the 
process. 


Victoria  has  said  that  if  any  man  is  over  five  miles  from  a 
polling  booth  on  election  day  he  is  entitled  to  a  postal  ballot. 
He  sends  his  "  Elector's  Right  "  to  the  Returning  Officer  of  his  dis- 
trict, and,  if  found  correct,  the  postal  ballot  is  returned  to  him. 
The  elector  marks  it,  and  returns  it  in  the  envelope  provided  for  the 
purpose,  and  on  election  day  that  envolope  is  laid  on  the  table  to 
be  opened  before  the  scrutineers. 

Any  man  who  makes  a  false  declaration,  or  interferes  with  tlie 
purity  of  the  election  is  sent  to  gaol  for  two  years.  I  have  the 
Victorian  Act  in  my  office,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  any 
one  interested  in  the  subject.  —Yours, 

Svdn.'v.  R-  McMillan. 


iGRAVE    AND    GAY.) 


"  You  are  all  so  serious  in  England,  so  desperately  in  earnest  ! 
You  have  missions  for  the  working  of  all  kinds  of  spells  for  the 
ensnarement  of  gladness.  All  your  jams  hold  a  concealed  powder, 
so  that  one  looks  with  distrust  at  the  offer  of  any  sweetness.  You 
are  always  playing  Blind-man's  Butt'  in  search  of  morality,  and 
sinning  against  decency  in  your  stumbles  to  catch  her." — George 
Kgerton's  I}o>:a  Amoroso.. 

»  *  » 

"  I  have  only  found  two  things  of  vital  importance — love  and 
laughter.  Love  is  the  Master  Art,  the  e\  er  incommensurable,  the  all- 
'oriquering  ! — the  iconoclast  who  laughs  at  all  social  distinctions — 
stronger  than  death,  for  death  can  but  slay  one  soul,  love  may 
destroy  two.  It  steals  upon  yoii  miawares,  and  lo  !  you  are  a 
captive  for  evermore— a  willing  slave,  bartering  your  libertj'  with  a 
lilt  on  your  lips — aye,  risking  damnation  for  possession,  for  your 
true  lover  will  .sign  his  name  with  a  smile  to  any  '  bill  of  adven- 
ture,' when  the  ship  is  bound  for  the  '  magic  ocean.' " — Ihld. 
*  «  * 

"Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  keep  this  woman's  love? — Never  kiss 
me  from  hal>it.  Never  let  me  feel  your  lips  touch  mine  witliout 
knowing  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  you  come  along  with  them. 
Never  tell  me  an  untruth  or  act  one  with  me.  Better  say  to  me  '  1 
am  a  little  weary  of  you  and  your  caresses.  I  would  be  free  for 
awhile  to  myself,'  than  offer  me  a  sediitive  lie,  or  seek  to  lull  me  to  a 
security  m}'  intuition  would  soon  tell  me  was  false. — I  knew  a  man 
once  who  kept  his  «ife  a  sweetheart  always,  by  never  failing  to 
keep  her  supplied  with  a  flower.  She  never  woke  to  a  realisation 
of  having  lost  her  lover  in  gaining  a  husband." — Ibid. 


Cigarettes. 


POKTRAIT  OF  AN  AMERICAN  PROFESSOR. 
As  Tfclegraphed  from  Chicago  to  New  York  over-night. 

Referring  generally  to  the  Inliind  Printer,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  it  a  splendid  work  of  art  ;  for  it  contains,  as 
specimens  of  modern  printing,  in  black  and  white  and  colours,  some 
of  the  linest  examples  we  have  ever  seen.  It  should  be  to  the 
printer  a  veritable  e<lucation. 


CoiTCsponbencc. 

.*.  — 

Voting  by  Post. 

(To  THE  EiiiTOR  OF  United  AfsTE.Ai.iA.) 
Sir, — It  is  high  time  that  New  South  Wales  had  a  law  to  provide 
for  Voting  by  Post  for  country  constituencies.  Victoria  has  led  the 
way,  and  the  other  States  might  well  fall  into  line.  At  present  we 
have  very  large  electoral  areas.  For  the  State  election  we  have  125 
<listricts,  in  an  area  of  310,000  square  miles.  As  our  population  is 
only  a  little  over  IJ  million,  the  polling  booths  are  necessarily  very 
scattered,  and  some  electors  have  to  ride  long  distances  to  vote.  If 
the  election  comes  at  flood  time  or  fire  time,  a  man  would  be  foolish 
to  leave  his  homestead  to  ride  twenty  or  fifty  miles  to  vote. 

Men  who  hive  no  property  or  interest  at  stake  can  go  and 
vote  ;  the  man  with  nuist  qualifications — from  many  points  of  view 
— is  disfranchised.  The  resultant  tendency  is  to  get  a  poorer  class 
of  men  into  Parliament. 
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Anti  Trading  Stamp  Acts 

declared  UnconstitutionaL . .  ♦ 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


'TT'HE  opponents  of  the  Coupon  system  make  a  great  use  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  few  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Anti  Trading  Stamp  legislation  was  introduced.  They  con- 
veniently forget  to  mention  that  th^Si  Jlcts  h^ue  been  annulled,  on  the  ground  that  they 
interfered  with  the  liberty  of  the  suljject.  The  following  extracts  from  the  judgments  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Rhode  Island  and  of  New  York,  in  annulling  the  respective  Acts' of  those 
legislators  are  worth  the  consideration  of  all  just  and  logical  men: — 

Justice  Tillinghast  stated: — "We  ai-e  of  opinion    tliat  the  Act  deprives  the  Coupon   Conipanj' 

of  their  libertj^  and   property The    Act  bears  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  public 

purpose  which  is  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and  ha-s  been  passed,  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  generally,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  pai'ticular  class  of  traders This  re- 
strictive measure  cannot  be  justified  on  the  gruund  that  the  Coupun  system  is  a  lottery. 
The  system  is  the  exact  ojiposite — the  element  of  chance,  which  is  the  basal  principle  of  a 
lottery,  ;'S  wholly  wanting.  The  thing  sought  to  be  accomplished  bj'  the  vendor  is  the  sale 
of  his  goods  by  the  inducement  lield  out  to  the  purchaser  in  the  form  of  a  premium,  and  if  lie 
may  himself  deliver  this  premium,  Stf/'e/f  he  may  also  give  it  through  a  third  person.  The  Act, 
as  we  construe  it,  prohibits  a  person  from  selling  a  given  article,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  as 
part  of  the  transaction  giving  the  purchaser  a  stamp,  coupon,  or  other  device,  which  will 
enable  him  to  receive  from  some  third  person,  some  other  well-defined  article.  This  is 
equivalent  to  declaring  that  it  is  illegal  to  give  away  one  article  as  a  premium  for  having 
purchased  anotlier.  For,  as  already  stated,  it  can  make  no  possible  difference  tluit  the 
article  given  away  with  the  sale  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser  by  a  third  person  instead  of  the 
seller  himself.  We  think  it  clear  that  such  a  prohibition  is  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  individual  liberty."                                        — ^-^— — ^— — ^— ^-^— — — 

The  Court  of  New  York,  in  their  judgment,  speak  of  the  Act  in  these  terms:—"  It  is  evidently  of  that 
kind  which  has  been  so  frequent  of  late,  a  kind  which  is  meant  to  protect  some  class  in  the 
conununity  against  the  free  and  full  competition  of  some  other  class;  the  uiembers  of  the 
former  class  thinking  it  impossible  to  hold  their  own  against  such  conqietition,  and,  therefore, 
flying  to  the  Legislature  to  secure  .some  enactment  which  shall  operate  favourably 
to  them  or  unfavourably  to  their  competitors." 

The  learned  judges  traversed  every  alleged  objection  to  the  Coupon  .system,  and  showed 
how  unwarranted  the  interference  was.  In  America  the  individual  has  rights  superior  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  Australia  it  is  not  so— but  surely,  although  technically,  Parliament  has  jiower  to  curtail 
the  liberty  of  the  .subject,  the  arguments  which  had  such  effect  in  the  United  States  of  America 
will  have  equal  force  here,  as  might  is,  of  course,  not  right— and  the  right  of  the  individual 
should  not  be  less  in  Australia  than  in  America. 


September  20,   1901.  UNITED    AUSTRALIA. 


ABRIDGED    PROSPECTUS    OF    THE. 


"United  Australia"  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd. 

<<T  JNITED    AUSTRALIA,"   which  has   now  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  its  publication,  and    already    been 
'^       favourably  noticed  in  every  part  of  Australasia,  as  well    as    by    the  I.,<>iid(>n  press,   is    now    appearin;^    in    a 
monthly  instead  of  a  quarterly  form,  at  the  reduced  price  of  Gd.  per  month. 

With  a  view  to  this  change,  it  was  thoui^ht  desirable  to  e.xt<Mid  the  Proprietary  over  all  the  Australian 
States,  and  to  introduce  into  the  venture  a  larger  amount  of  capital — suHicicnl  to  enable  the  management  to 
elaborate    the  scope,  and  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  magazine,   beyond  its  original  limits. 

The  first  four  quarterly  numbers  practically  paid  for  themselves  ;  so  that,  the  magazine's  reputation  being  estab- 
lished, it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  monthly  publication  on  the  same  lines  would  give  a  protitable  result. 
The  present  Proprietors  did  not  and  do  not  propose  to  take  any  cash  consicjeration  in  payment  of  their  part  of 
their  venture,  or  to  draw  any  of  the  capital  out  of  the  undertaking  ;  but  only  to  dispose  of  suflicient  of 
their  interest  to  raise  a  sum  adequate  for  the  more  frequent  luiblication  of  the  magazine.  The  formation  of 
the  proposed  Company  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  the  placing  of  a  going  concern  on  a  stronger  financial 
basis,    with    a    view    to   its   development    along    ascertained    lines. 

With  this  object,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  put  the  Proprietary  into  the  form  of  a  Limited 
Company,  under  which  the  present  shareholders  will  retain  a  half  interest  in  the  venture,  in  payment  for 
the  goodwill  of  the  magazine  which  they  have  established  ;  the  subscribed  capital  being  wholly  devoted  to 
the    working    of    the    magazine    in    its    new    monthly   form. 

The  Proprietors  consider  that  they  have  already  attained  an  unusual  success  f(.r  "  United  .Australia,"  in 
having  carried  it  over  its  first  j'ear  with  so  much  literary  and  political  success,  and  tvilhout  any  financial  lout. 
They  have  now  formed  the  Proprietary  into  a  Company,  consisting  of  1,000  £r>  shares,  500  of  which,  fully  paid-up, 
have  been  allotted  to  the  present  Proprietors ;  the  other  500  being  available  for  disposal  to  incoming  shareholders. 

In  order  that  the  ownership  of  the  magazine  may  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  over  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  broad  interest  thereby  secured,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  dispose  of  more  than 
ten    of    the    contributing    shares    to    any    single   shareholder. 

So  far  as  the  management  are  aware,  there  is  no  other  monthly  journal  in  Australia  which  devotes 
itself  entirely  to  matters  common  to  all  Australia,  whilst  paying  special  attention  to  Commonwealth  politics  ; 
so  that  the  magazine  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  this  form  of  journalism  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  our  political  life. 

A  number  of  the  shares  have  been  already  subscribed,  and  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  has  l^een  lield  in 
Sydney,    the    business   matters  of  the  Company  being  placed  upon  a  new  basis  as  from  the  date  of  registration. 

Business  agencies  for  the  magazine  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  important  Australian  cities, 
as  also  in  London  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  travelling  canvassers  a  substantial  permanent  circulation  has  been 
secured  in  all  the  capitals.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  affords  ample  political  subject-matter  of  an  urgent 
and  interesting  character  for  treatment  by  the  magazine;  and  as  most  of  the  leading  public  men  of  Austialia 
have  already  promised— in  many  cases  afiForded- literary  support,  the  present  Proprietors  anticipate  a  steadily 
increasing   circulation. 

A  portion  of  the  shares  offered  to  the  public  are  now  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Company  ;  and  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  magazine  and  in  the  broader  treatment  of  Commonwealth  questions, 
such   as   it    endeavours    to    adopt,    are    invited  to   acquire   a  small    interest    in  the   venture. 


The  following  is  succinct  statement  of  the  proposal : — 

Cbc  "United  Jlustralia"  magazine  Company,  Ctd. 

CAPITAL      -      -      £5,000  IN   1,000  SHARES   OF  £5   EACH. 

The  present  Proprietors  to  receive  500  Paid-up  £6  Shares  in  payment  of  their  good-will  in  the  "United 
Australia"  Magazine,  the  remaining  500  Shares  to  be  disposed  of  at  par,  £1  on  application.  £1  on  allotment, 
the   balance,    in   instalments  of  £1,   at   intervals  of  not   less  than   three   months. 

The  conditional  contract,  dated  21st  June,  1901,  between  the  present  Proprietors  and  the  proposed  Company,  can 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Company's   Solicitors,   Messrs.   Gould  and   Shaw,   121   P,tt    Street,  Sydney. 

Provisional  Directors  .• 
The  Rt    Hon    EDMUND  BARTON,  K.C.,  M.P.        Tub  Rt.  Hon.  SIR  EDWARD  BRADDON,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P 
BRUCE  SMITH,  Esq.,  M.P.  SENATOR  R.  E.  O'CONNOR,  K.C. 

Bankers .- 

COMMERCIAL  BANKING  COMPANY  OF  SYDNEY,  LIMITED, 

Exchange  Corner,   Pitt  Street. 

Solicitors : 

GOULD  &  SHAW,  121  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 


Applications   for    Shares    may  be   sent    to    the    Secretary.   "United  Australia"  Magazine   Co.,    Ltd..   Equitable 

Building-,  George  Street,  Sydney. 


UNflTED  AUSTRALIA. 


September  20,   1901. 


PERPETUAL   TRUSTEE   COMPANY 


Offices— No    2  SPRING  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 


Directors; 
Hon.  RICHARD  JONES,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 
Hon.  HENRY  MOSES,  M.L.C.  GEORGE  S.  CAIRD,  Esq. 

REGINALD  JAS.  BLACK,  Esq.  W.  C.  WATT,  Esq. 


The  Company  works  under  special  Act  of  Parliament  which,  whilst  debarring  it 
from  undertaking  any  business  of  a  speculative  character,  empowers  it  to  act  as 
Executor  and  Tmstc'e  under  Wills,  Trustee  in  Marriage  or  other  Settlements, 
Administrator  in  Intestacy,  to  take  over  Trusts  from  Private  Trustees,  to  act  under 
Power  of  Attorney,  and  carry  out  every  description  of  Tnist  and  Agency  Business. 
Solicitors  hitherto  acting  continue  to  conduct  the  legal  business  of  Estates. 
ARTHUR  JOHN  M.'VCKENZIE,  Manager. 


"ST.   HILIERS." 

Middleton  St.,  Stanmore. 


Day  and  Boarding  School 
for  Girls. 


Boys  under  Nine  (Kindergarten). 

Terras  on  Application. 


Liberty    and    Property    Defence    League. 

To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  aud  guard  the  rights  of  labour  and  property  of  all  kinds  against  undue  interference  by 

the  State  and  to  encourage  Self-help  versus  State-help. 

Central  Offices:-?   VICTORIA  STREET,   LONDON,    ENBLAND. 

COUNCIL  (1900):— 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  (Chairman). 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  L.  Cranmer  Byng,.  Esq.,  Sir  W.  J.  R.  Cotton,  Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  Sir  Myles 
Fenton,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortesoue,  Sir  Win.  Lewis,  Bart.,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Esq.,  George  Palmer,  Esq.,  T.  Dundas  Pillaus,  Esq., 
J.  Buckingham-Pope,  Esq.,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rookwood,  Charles  F.  Ryder,  Esq.,  H.  H.  Riley  Smith,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  W.  Watkin, 
Bart.,  Walter  Farquhar.  Esq.  (Hon.  Treasurer),  and  Frederick  Millar  (Secretary),  and  representatives  of  214  Federated  Corporate  Bodies 
and  Defence  Societies,  representing  the  chief  industries  and  interests  in  the  Kingdom. 

New  Members  and  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Subscriptions  voluntary  from  5s.  upwards.  Write  for 
Annual  Report  and  specimen  publication.     Copies  can  be  obtained  in  Sydney  at  the  Office  of  "  United  Australia." 


VICTORIA  RACING  CLUB. 


FURTHER  INCREASE  OF  STAKES. 


CUP,  £5,000  added.  SECOND  Horse,  £1,000;  Third  Horse,  £500. 
Stakes  for  the  Coming:  Season,  £45,000. 


THE   NEW    TESSELATED    TERRACE,  over   500   feet   long,  is   now   completed. 

A  NEW  AFTERNOON  TEA   ROOM,    150   feet   by  40  feet,  for  Non-members,  has  now 
been   opened. 

The    Arrangements    for   the    Comfort    of    Visitors    are    now    the    most    complete     in     the 
world. 

Holiday  Excursion  Trains  for  the  Cup. 

H.    BYRON    MOORE,    Secretary. 
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